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BY JOY WHEELER DOW 


Bristol, Rhode Island, simply 
means the Herreshoffs and the 
‘‘eup’’ defenders. 


f the American people at large, 


For scarcely 
a newspaper paragraph dated from Bris- 
tol is printed which does not refer to 
these celebrated naval architects or their 


work. But we home-lovers know of 
other and dearer associations. With a 
position at once central and picturesque, 
to my mind, the finest to be mentioned 
along the shores of Narragansett Bay, 
surrounded by a veritable network of 
railway and steamboat lines, the delight- 
ful old town remains to-day isolated and 
inaccessible to a ridiculous degree. 

The intending visitor must first go to 
Providence. Here he leaves his railway 
carriage at the main station, and engages 
acabman to transport himself and bag- 


gage across the city. Upon his safe 
arrival at the terminus of the Provi- 
dence, Warren, and Bristol trains he 
next consults a time-table of that sys- 
tem, and if he is very fortunate he may 
escape a further detention and change of 
ears at Warren, reaching his destination 
in due course of time. It would be use- 
less for him to plan a more direct, or in 
fact any other, route, no matter from 
which point of the compass he hails. He 
may approach Bristol by the various 
means of travel usually at one’s command 
as far as Narragansett Pier, as Newport, 
Jamestown, East Greenwich, and Rocky 
Point, even to Bristol Ferry itself, and 
find there no ferry after all. Whatever 
his wishes may be, or however great 
his determination to the contrary, he 
cannot do other than first go to Provi- 
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dence and proceed to Bristol as before 
directed. 

Two summers ago there was a conve- 
nient ferry plying hourly between Fall 
River and Mount Hope, which is only a 
short distance from Bristol'village. But 
Bristol has an invincible repugnance to 
anything that savors of Mount Hope, 
and justly so, because of its unenviable 
reputation as an extremely plebeian 
resort. Still, at seven and one-half 
cents fare as against the five and thirty 
cents charged to Fall River by the rail- 
road via Warren, one was often will- 
ing to run the gauntlet of the merry- 
go-rounds, shore dinner-counters, and 
rough-looking visitors, while the two- 
mile walk was rather beneficial to the 
fellow away on an outing, though now 
this side communication with the outside 
world is denied. Then once the la- 
mented James Fiske, Jr., tried to give to 
Bristol its proper recognition, and for a 
while the celebrated steamers ‘*Bristol’’ 
and ‘‘Providence’’ made it their eastern 
terminus; this, however, is beyond the 
recollection of modern travelers, who, 
the greatest perseverance 
ho way 


having by 
gotten into Bristol, find there is 
of getting out of it unless, indeed, they 


turn themselves clear about and 
more return to Providence. 

Twice a day, during the season, an 
excursion boat calls for passengers to be 
taken in around by Tiverton, down past 
all the back yards of Aquidneck Island, 
to a remote, still more inaccessible spot 
called ‘‘Seaconnet.’’ Sometimes, if the 
weather permits, the excursion boat 
lands its passengers for a brief tarry; 
but ordinarily they remain on board and 
are brought back to Bristol. And now, 
to further insult the town, the siren wail 
of the ubiquitous trolley is proposed to 
parallel the single-track steam railway 
to Providence, its projectors even de- 
manding the right of way throu 
Street, an ancient thoroughfare of great 
beauty, which for a certain kind of charm 
has easily no peer in all New England. 
For the name of everything that is 
sacred, beautiful, and decent, I pray 
that the trolley may never invade Hope 


once 
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Street to destroy its hallowed atmosphere 
of restfulness and home, nota little infiu- 
enced by a peculiar local architecture to 
be found nowhere else in the states—the 
outgrowth of a short but very brilliant 
art movement in Bristol, and to which 
the title of this paper respectfully 
refers. 

My souvenirs of Bristol date from an 
early acquaintance. I remember driving 
down from Warren when I was quite a 
boy, and even at that epoch, the houses 
appeared to me as wondrously interest- 
ing. An amiable aunt, who had inherited 
an establishment at Warren which, by 
the way, included a moderately ancient 
dwelling-house built of stone and in the 
pointed Gothic style (once all the rage), 
was in the habit of spending her .sum- 
mers there. The Papasquee and Ferry 
road drives were two of her favorites, 
so whenever I was fortunate enough to 
remain her guest I had ample opportu- 
nity of seeing Bristol. Returning home 
along Narragansett Bay at sunset was 
particularly enehanting, and _ supper, 
when we had Boston brown bread, with 
raisins in it, toasted. How amused I 
was over what lI, at first, took to be a 
Tam O’Shanter worsted cap on the tea- 
pot! Everything was so delightfully 
strange, the Bristol houses and ll. 
Colonel Colt’s was then my favorite, and 
I used to look wistfully up at its beauti- 
ful rose window I could see glistening 
at the end of the deeply shaded walk 
through the courtyard; but I have since 
come to admire the Cabot Churchill and 
Maurice Babbitt houses respectively the 
more. Who can say what it is that 
makes the latter one so fascinating? 
For it has no effective approach like the 
De Wolt-Colt estate, being quite flush 
with the sidewalk line. In summer the 
foliage of great horse-chestnrt trees 
overhangs its cornice, screening part of 
the front from view. It has just that 
prim air of the typical New England sea- 
port, yet it is inviting—hospitable look- 
ing withal. A conventional row of 
wooden palings marks the sharp boun- 
dary line there is established between the 
old-fashioned garden and the street. For 
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AN ANCIENT GARDEN GATE AT BRISTOL, R. ri 


some distance to the side and an evidently 
greater distance to the rear of the man- 
sion, the garden extends, as full as any 
one could wish of old garden parapher- 
nalia — arbors, espaliers, and box, 
flowering shrubs grown to be trees beside 
the geometrical parterre that no ancient 
garden is yet complete without. Its 
doorway is the very essence of the Bris- 
tol Renaissance. Behind such a doorway 
it is easy for the romantic individual to 
imagine a broad hall with possibly a 
stairease hall leading off at right angles 
through a semicircular archway, wain- 
scoted two feet and some inches high, 
and fluted Ionic pilasters symmetrically 
spacing off the wall surface above—all 
this woodwork to be in asoft ivory 
white finish. The panels between the 
pilasters, one pictures to himself, de- 
voted to-bucolie scenery woven in tapes- 
try with an edging of gimp, and a 
preponderance of green color—just like 
the interior of Serena’s house at Morris- 
town described in ‘‘Miss Polly Fairfax.’’ 

I must state, however, in the interests 


of truth, that the Maurice Babbitt house 
at Bristol has no such fine hallway. It 
has really a very tiny hallway, around 
which the staircase winds, and as a car- 
penter would say ‘‘like lightning,’’ which 
means that it is very steep. But a little 
disappointment of this kind which is 
liable to happen in most any old charmer 
of a house which has gotten away with 
one’s affections may be readily remedied 
in a modern adaptation; and the cham- 
bers of the Maurice Babbitt house are 
delightfully square and airy. Diagon- 
ally from it across Hope Street stands 
the famous ‘‘house with the eagles,’’ 
built in 1807. This belonged to Captain 
Churchill, sometime master of the 
United States privateer ‘‘Yankee.’’ 
And how much prize merchandise con- 
verted into cash, or how many actual 
gold sovereigns, skilfully lifted from 
English merchantmen by that queen of 
privateers, have been carried in through 
its front door, I would not venture to 
estimate, when every blessed jack tar of 
the crew was accustomed to come home 
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from a voyage with something like a cool 
thousand dollars to his credit. The four 
American eagles—exquisitely carved by 
United States sailors of the War of 1812— 
one poised upon each corner of the para- 
pet rail, seem to be still in attitudes of 
exultation over their master’s prowess. 
The proportions, cornices, and details 
of Captain Churchill’s house could not 
easily be improved upon; and its hall- 
way is more in keeping with its charac- 
ter. In modern usage it would require 
somewhat more attic than is shown; but 
were a client to inquire of me which of 
the two houses, the Maurice Babbitt or 
the Cabot Churchill, it would be best to 
take as a model for a new house scheme, 
I should have to reply very frankly, “‘I 
don’t know,’’ for I have no preference. 
Understand, however, that it would be 
the same enthusiastic lack of preference 
that the old colored mammy expressed 
for her twin grandsons upon paying them 
a first visit when she exclaimed: ‘‘George 
Washington is certainly mostest like his 
but 


farder dan Andrew Jackson am 
99 


deys bof angels! 
James De Wolf was the pione: 


r of the 
Bristol Renaissance. Before the close 
of the eighteenth century, John De Wolf 
had already built in the center of the 
village what looked from the outside to 
be a severely plain dwelling, though its 
interior was beautifully wainscoted, and 
further embellished by much hand-carv- 
ing; but before the extravagant note was 
sounded by ‘‘Captain Jim,’’ as he is 
called in Bristol, the houses were gener- 
ally not more pretentious than is illus- 
trated in the house erected by Timothy 
French, at the corner of Hope and Union 
streets, in 1800. 1803, however, saw the 
completion of the great mansion which 
sets in the center of extensive grounds 
fwo miles back from the village, and 
inclosed by a wall of such vast circum- 
ference that its lines seem to recede out 
of sight in perspective. A grand semi- 
circle and gate which is not now in use, 
formed the entrance—one entrance at 
least. There appear to have been 
several. This was Captain Jim’s home, 
where he probably conceived many of 
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his daring enterprises, and where he was 
accustomed to figure out the possible 
returns from those intensely lucrative 
maritime ventures far-famed to this day. 
He subsequently planned a still more 
sumptuous estate, which was to occupy a 
whole block of High Street, and to be 
his town residence. But this latter plan 
was never carried into execution, though 
huge blocks of building stone upon the 
site are still pointed out to any one who 
is interested. Next, William De Wolf, 
with perhaps the truer art instincts of 
any of the remarkable, family built the 
Papasque house in 1808, and was fol- 
lowed by George De Wolf’s masterpiece 
in 1810. The house on Papasque neck 
(De Wolf-Middleton) has the situation 
par excellence of them all, and evidently 
was selected by the eye of a connoisseur. 
The illustration can give the reader no 
idea of the magnificent marine prospect 
there is to be had, for instance, from the 
east porch, nor of the ideal setting which 
charms one as he looks upon it across 
the water from the Bristol wharves. All 
three of the enormous mansions just 
mentioned have two fronts apiece. It is 
the right way to build a country seat—a 
north and a south front, or an east and 
a west one—but never a rear, if it can 
be avoided. It would be perfectly proper 
for a visitor to present himself at either 
of the front doors, ring the bell, or use 
the knocker, though, in the case of the 
Papasque house, the drive leads to the 
less imposing entrance. There are grace- 
ful, elliptic staircases, ingeniously con- 
trived, in the center of the plans, respec- 
tively, and winding to the third floors. 
As I remember them, the rooms are 
broken by platforms at convenient inter- 
vals, and from the upper halls so reached 
open a sufficient number of chambers, 
I truly believe, to keep and lodge com- 
fortably all the participants of a small 
and early cotillon over a stormy night. 

The constructive element that lends 
more individuality to the Bristol Renais- 
sance than any other one feature is the 
cupola motive, ‘‘amplification of the 
cupola’’ let us call it. There are cele- 
brated villas in Italy where the cupola 
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THE FRENCH-MUNRO HOUSE 


THE INNER COURT — DE WOLF-COLT HOUSE 
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was broadened and flattened as in the Gothic languages, because there is no 
villa Pamphili-Doria* at Rome, for time-honored precedent or fond tradition 
example, and certain architects of the which will serve as an authority for such 
transitional period in America made the a proceeding. It has not the same hall- 
cupola double, i. e., united two side by mark that by universal consent in 
side upon occasion; but such develop- America is conceded to eighteenth cen- 
ment was always ugly. It remained for tury work in the orders. 
Russell Warren and his contemporary Directly opposite the Fales house, 
architects at Bristol to amplify thecupola upon the east side of Hope Street, stands 
with success. In the Norris house this the De Wolf-Colt mansion, of which 1 
was accomplished by reducing thedimen- have already found several occasions to 
sions of the third story three feet all speak, and together with its outer and 
around, and by instituting the device of inner courts is the most noted of all the 
a double parapet rail. The Norris house Bristol houses. I think deservedly so, 
is the acme of this remarkable develop- for it combines the distinctive features 
ment. I do not see how it could be ofthe Bristol Renaissance in a singularly 
earried further. Strange as it looks happy manner. The cupola motive is 
when at first considered critically, the here simply suggested by the attic story, 
Norris house is a very beautiful design, which includes an attic portico, a bold 
and I wonder that no one nowadays em- conception of Russell Warren. Then 
ploys its unique kind of construction. the enrichments of the portico itself, its 
Perhaps it is because Bristol dwells in carefully studied depth, or rather lack 
such seclusion that architects know noth- of depth, which enhances so well the 
ing of its treasures. The Fales house, effect of the leaded rose window and of 
again diagonally across the way, is not the elaborately molded entrance, and 
entirely so pleasing a solution of the whereby a modicum of that priceless 
eupola problem, although nearer the blessing, sunshine, may reach every 
conventional Italian idea of the matter. square foot of the western elevation. 
Still its triple mass is in perfect propor- All this goes to strengthen the Bristol 
tion, and with less wood-carving of florid atmosphere, the whole design being sur- 
Gothic detail upon its baleony, and with- mounted by the Bristol parapet rail. I 
out the ear-like side-lights of the central will venture to say that there are no 
attic window, which belong tothe ‘‘mod- other colonial rails equal to these in 
ern invention’’ category, would be no refinement of detail. There are no two 
mean second in the art of eupolaamplifi- exactly alike, and what is still more re- 
cation. An interesting doorway witha markable, they are all equally beautiful. 
strong rococo bias, that leads off the Therail upon the ‘‘house with the eagles”’ 
baleony, would do very well indeed, like is my favorite, however; also do I think 
the Sheeny’s showease, if it only had ‘‘a__ the cornice of the Maurice Babbitt house 
little more chance at the sidewalk,’’ but the best of all its charming contempo- 
it is stultified behind the tawdry Gothic raries. 
eaves of the balcony. During benighted upheavals of tran- 
You may turn Greek and Roman sitory fashions some of the Bristol 
columns, likewise fashion the classic houses were extensively altered, of 
brackets of wood, if you please, and course, destroying utterly the architec- 
people will call it ‘‘colonial,’’ and say it tonie value in every case. But the hal- 
is all right. But be wary how you em- cyon days of privateering and slave- 
ploy wood for exterior detail upon your trading were prolific of so many fine 
building, in the pointed and flamboyant specimens of home architecture that 
more than enough remain intact to be 
“To, put, the cart Before, the hore Jn, over to be adequately treated in a single magazine 


nnocent X. f nephew, Prince Pam] is Bristol article of some length, and moreover, 
Renaissance, but not nearly so good in mass, actually, as 


are the wooden buildings of the Rhode Island town. which are not likely to suffer vandalism 
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THE NORRIS HOUSE, BRISTOL, R. I. 


from an age of increasing veneration 
such as ours. I have called them ‘‘haleyon 
days’’ because they were all of that for 
Bristol, although rather rough days no 
doubt for the victims—the poor ‘‘blacks’’ 
and the despoiled merchantmen of Great 
Britain. ‘‘One gains by what another 
is bereft,’’ for if the legend of the anath- 
ema that was launched upon the incon- 
sequent heads of our first parents be 
true, the anathema is still operative and 
visible in all our concerns, and in defense 
of Bristol’s not over-charitable industries 
in the early part of the,nineteenth cen- 
tury, I will say that I.nave yet to read 
of a more cruel institution than the one 
we have ever with us, so graphically pre- 
sented by Mr. Bellamy’s stage-coach in 
‘Looking Backward.’’ The Bristol line 
of stages was a small local franchise 
which was easily bought out; but our 
own is a universal trust. It is encourag- 
ing to believe that as education advances, 
mapvy of the:hardships are bound to be 
eliminated from the problem; if one can- 
not hope for all. I fear some of them 


are fixed charges. ‘the commutation 
ticket business in ‘‘Looking Backward’’ 
is, of course, amusing nonsense. The 
charm of that book must forever rest 
with the vivid picture of the mail coach, 
the afternoon tour of nineteenth century 
Boston, and the dinner party at Edith 
Bartlett’s. These episodes will be read 
by our grandchildren with the same grim 
satisfaction they afford us. No, we 
shall hardly outgrow the disgrace of 
that inexcusable charge upon the forbid- 
den ‘‘winter pippins.’’ But the team 
that now drag the coach along are being 
treated lavishly to free libraries by one 
of those who ride upon its top—though I 
know they have much greater need of 
something to eat—and the day is not far 
off when, like all humane drivers, in 
rough places there will be volunteers who 
actually get down from their seats and 
help to drag the coach along, in so much 
that we shall thereby prove to the Pro- 
prietor of all our troubles that some of 
us indeed are ‘three-quarters white if 
once, in an evil hour, perhaps, we did 
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exhibit our inordinate greed for apples. 
But they no longer build houses in 
Bristol—that is, houses to compare with 
the old ones. It is yachts instead. They 
are racing yachts. And although not 
one of them—not even the ‘‘cup’’ de- 
fenders could beat the average trolley 
car or boy on a bicycle, they are said to 
be very swift. The factor of speed is 
but a relative thing in the mind of the 
true sportsman. He will glide slowly 
along under a light breeze, in his Her- 
reshoff boat, and so long as there is 
another boat to outsail he is contented, 
though that very day he may have com- 
plained that the ‘“‘Bay State Limited,”’ 
which makes the run between New York 
and Boston in five hours, was ten min- 
utes late. However, the building and 
maintaining of yachts supplies a splen- 
did means for those who ride upon the 
top of the coach of putting large sums 
of their money in circulation, so you see 
yachts have their nobler mission, though 
that phase of the expensive sport which 
strips the yachts of their furniture and 
comforts for racing purposes appeuls to 
certain temperaments only, just as there 
are certain other temperaments which 
are quite as much edified to collect pos- 
tage stamps and dried butterflies, and it 
is this phase which flourishes at Bristol. 


BEAUTIFUL 


But surely every one must have a home, 
and the deeper a man’s concern grows in 
the magic word of four letters, the more 
the wealth of suggestion respectfully 
offered by this dear old town* down in 
Rhode Island must appeal to his con- 
sideration. 


*Since writing the foregoing article it has been 
whispered to me that the serene aftermath following the 
turbulent days of privateering and slave trading in 
Bristol, the same about which I have expressed so much 
enthusiasm, is but a mere veneer,—that I have entirely 
overlooked a sub-strata of picturesque dissipation,—that 
the owl fiacres of Paris and Vienna are scarcely less busy 
upon missions of revelry than are those of Bristol, and 
that some of the venerable shrines themselves have been 
the scenes of tragedies. The sad bit of gossip brings to 
my mind a scene from the play of “Sweet Lavender” 
when that attraction was running at the Lyceum. An 
architect could hardly be infatuated with old houses in 
quite the same way that Lavender was infatuated with 
Clement Hale on the stage, but his infatuation is nearly 
as intense. And I remember the arguments set forth by 
the old lawyer—inimitably acted by Le Moync—to prove 
to Lavender the unworthiness of ‘“‘Clem” for her devo- 
tion, though in my case it is Bristol. Lavender (Louise 
Dillon) was sitting on the floor beside the Jawyer’s chair 
listening. Step by step the circumstantial evidence was 
cunningly unfolded, if there was a fiber in Richard 
Phenyl’s voice which told all too plainly of his own 
sympathy for his protégées—‘‘Clem and Lavie’’—in their 
love affair. The old lawyer had once been young him- 
self; but he managed to distemble a little summing up, 
at last, by the aid of an impressive horoscope. He spoke 
with great deliberation while Lavender was crying. ‘A 
boy like Clem,” he said, “would be very apt. in a moment 
of excitement, to lay all loss of estate at the door of the 
little doll’s house.”” Here Richard Phenyl paused, and 
there came a trying silence. The theaterseemed to grow 
very dark, and I am ashamed to say that the stage grew 
very blurry—the figure of Lavender too as she rose and 
looked into the footlights. But I did not miss a syllable 
of her lines—they were wondrously reassuring lines 
when it was as though the stability of the earth itself 
had _ been called into question. And shall the same 
words not serve me when I = to be in need of some- 
thing as steadfast to fall back upon— 

“T will not believe it of Clem!” 





The Collector of Cabinets 


OLLECTING old cabinets is a 
hobby for millionaires only, but 
the number of oppressively rich 
folks must be increasing every 

day if one is to take the word of the 
antique shops, where these old treasures 
in teakwood and mahogany and gilt, 
polished, inlaid, carved, and painted are 
found, and bought at extravagant fig- 
ures. Most of these old cabinets have 
‘‘pasts.’? They come from old French, 
Irish, or Italian castles, where collec- 
tions of fine furniture are handed down 
from one generation to another. Among 
the precious pieces of furniture shown 
by one antique dealer is a cabinet of the 


Jacobean period, fitted with drawers, 


and of very graceful outline. Then 
there are cabinets from various countries. 
An old Florentine cabinet is inlaid with 
tortoise-shell, mounted on a stand, and 
in excellent condition ; another of the sev- 
enteenth century, and also Florentine, 
is inlaid with marble and ivory; while 
a quaint old Chinese lac cabinet has its 
inside fitted with drawers, and is also 
mounted onastand. Beautiful cabinets 
such as these are very ornamental placed 
among correspondingly old furniture. 
At Arundel Castle there is a gallery full 
of magnificent old cabinets from all parts 
of the world. 
































SEVRES 


BY CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB 


size, the metropolis of Minne- 

sota is believed to be exceptional 

in the number of its citizens pos- 
sessing table services of fine and costly 
manufacture. 

When THE House BEAUTIFUL made 
room for an article descriptive of these 
table services and examples of decorative 
pieces of porcelain which might be found, 
the object was to interest the general 
reader and also to enlighten the men and 
women of the older sections of our com- 
mon country as to the civilization of the 
unconsidered (or considered impossible) 
West. 

Investigation was rewarded by an em- 
barrassment of riches in the modern out- 
put of the best factories: Royal Worces- 
ter, Crown-Derby, Haviland, Lambeth, 
Doulton, éte., but little by little, a piece 
here and a dozen pieces there, so many 
hitherto unsuspected treasures in. heir- 
looms and antiques were found that the 
article on Modern Porcelain is laid over 
for another time, and its place is more 


p'= an unpretentious city of its 


worthily filled with descriptions and 
illustrations of our treasure trove. 

Many lovely specimens of old colonial 
ware and pieces of early American manu- 
facture were found, but as they are 
duplicates of what have been recently 
produced in these pages the rarer speci- 
mens of Davenport, old Delft, Dresden- 
Meissen, Sévres, and Wedgwood are 
shown instead of them. 

A veritably old piece of pottery or of 
porcelain, the best of its kind, has intrin- 
sic value and is of great interest to the 
connoisseur whether the piece be found 
in the hands of the importer or in the 
cabinet of the collector, but when it is 
discovered in a home where it has been 
an heirloom for generations it becomes 
a sacred thing. 


DAVENPORT WARE 


In one illustration are pieces of a din- 
ner set owned by George C. Cochrane, 
LL.D., of Minneapolis; this set has been 
in the possession of his family since the 
first decade of the nineteenth century, 
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when it was given to his ancestor, Sir Ar- 
chibald Dunbar, of Elgin, Scotland, by 
the prince of Wales, afterward George 
IV. The original service contained nine 
hundred pieces. There were twenty plat- 
ters ranging in size from the little squab 
holder six inches in length to a dish 
three and one-half feet long. There is 
no place in the modern dining-room for 
such mammoth platters and the larger 
ones are all packed away, but this set of 
Davenport ware, or what is needed of it, 
is in every-day use in Mr. Cochrane’s 
family, and has always been in such use 
since his earliest remembrance. 

‘‘Tt is wonderful, the integrity of this 
old ware!’’ says Mrs. Cochran ‘Not 
many pieces have been broken; the 
handles remain upon the cups and 
covers, the saucers are not nicked, the 
tea-pot does not grow brown from stain, 
nor have the platters soaked grease.’’ 
The goose-bills in the painted decoration 
are as clear a red as when, a little boy, 
Mr. Cochrane loved to discover them 
amid the intricacies of the blue and gold 
of the design. 


ITS RESPECTABILITY 


y satis- 


An old- 


There is to me something ve! 
factory about Davenport ware. 
fashioned friend suggests, ‘‘Perhaps it 
is its respectability.’’ Iam inclined to 
that view myself the more I consider it, 
for it has a very adequate air of respect- 
ability—one which would hold its own 
in company with the most gorgeous dis- 
play of the modern manufactory. The 
glaze is not at all vitreous; neither is it 
too soft in texture, and the decoration of 
the set under consideration, like most of 
the output of the Longport factory, is 
excellent in design and color. 

Mr. A. H. Linton, of Minneapolis, has 
some splendid examples of old Dresden. 
A beautiful plate has been placed in a 
gold frame and is used as a wall deco- 
ration. It is quite worthy of such dis- 
tinction, for it is an effective bit of color 
and as soft in execution as a good paint- 
ing. It represents a cardinal in his 
ecclesiastical robes of red, the picture 
being inclosed in a decorative border. 
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An oval fruit-dish is decorated with 
wreaths and bouquets of flowers. The 
perforated border on this lovely dish 
adds to its delicate beauty. The ground 
is white, the floral decoration in pink, 
and the rococo scroll-work in soft tones 
of green. 


DRESDEN CHINA 


He has also two plates and a cup and 
saucer—parts of one set. They show 
intricate gilded borders and medallions 
in the Chinese style; in the medal- 
lions, flowers and seaports alternate as 
decorative motives. 

There is, besides, a salver in classical 
shape and decoration. The body of the 
picture is decorated with a mythological 
group in different colors on a cream-col- 
ored ground. The color of the salver and 
the upper part of the pitcher is a dark, 
rich red. The lower part of the base 
shows rich colors on a cream-colored 
ground, and the base is red with a 
scroll-work of gold. The rich decoration 
of these darker pieces of Dresden, with 
the careful painting of the groups of 
figures and landscapes, would seem to 
place them in the Marcolini period. 
They are of great beauty, and are fine 
specimens of the best wares of the fa- 
brique at Dresden in Saxony. 


DRESDEN PORCELAIN 


In an illustration on page 275 the 
pieces of old Dresden porcelain shown 
are undoubtedly genuine antiques, as 
they have been in Mr. Cochrane’s family 


over one hundred years. This fact pre- 
cludes the possibility of their belonging 
to modern Meissen porcelain, which is 
now so cleverly decorated in imitation 
of old Meissen as to puzzle connoisseurs. 
One need not study the fabrique mark 
to know where to place this beautiful 
poreelain. Its form, purity of glaze, and 
chasteness of decoration, all declare it 
to belong to the time of Kandler. The 
vase seen in the illustration is one of 
a pair known as the jeweled vases. 
Each one is in two parts, the vase 
proper lifting from the pedestal. It 
is a peculiarity of the work of that 





HEIRLOOMS AND ANTIQUITIES 


period 
that 
vases, 
clocks, 
figures, 
etc., 
were 
prepar- 
ed for 
mounts, 
and the 
mark 
of the 
fabrique 
was 
placed 
at the 
back 
side of 
thebase. 
In this 
beauti- 
ful vase 
the so- 
called jewels (vivid and lus- 
trous bits of pink and of 
green) are set in a black band 
circling the lower part of the 
vase below the handles. The 
lip of the vase, the handles, 
and the band about the ped- 
estal are of dull gold. 

The cup and saucer, from 
which a martyred bishop (Lat- 
imer of England) more than 
once drank tea, are correct in 
shape and dainty in decora- 
tion. The band about the 
inner edge at the top of both 
cup and saucer is of gold. 


DAVENPORT WARE 


A CURIOUS TEA-POT 


Very unique is the third 
piece which consists of a tea- 
pot resting on a receptacle for 
a night lamp. The little lamp 
is placed in the lower vessel 
which has perforations in the 
sides as shown in the illustra- 
tion; the heat generated by 
the lamp keeps the contents 
of the tea-pot hot. 

Now that really fine old 
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-LE NOVE BASSANO 
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Meissen porcelain is so exceedingly rare, 
and the prices it realizes are so very 
high, the owner of these antiques is to be 
congratulated on possessing such fine 
pieces in so perfect a condition. 

The city also boasts some cabinet pieces 
of Dresden manufacture of good shape 
and picturesque color. A cup and saucer, 
with decorations in high relief, have a 
white ground, the buds and leaves of 
the decoration being tinged with pink. 
Another cup is decorated with over- 
lapping petals of pink, and a third 
represents a rose, while its saucer repre- 
sents its corona of green leaves 

Still another cup and saucer is very 
good. Its ground color is the much- 
prized gros bleu or bleu de roi, while the 
medallion of flowers and the marginal 
borders are very carefully painted. 
These three cups and saucers bear the 
mark of the Dresden manufactory 
adopted since the Marcolini period; that 
is, the crossed swords. This mark may 
be discerned on the bottom of them all. 

A vase bears the letters: K M., 





BEAUTIFUL 
collection of Mrs. Vrooman Wood, an 
importer of Minneapolis. 


ITALIAN PORCELAIN 


On page 273 we show two very beauti- 
ful pieces of Italian porcelain from the 


fabrique known as Le Nove Bassano, near 


Venice, and are owned by Mr. A. R. Lin- 
ton. The vase, though undated, was 
probably made subsequent to 1753. The 
subject of the decoration is classical 
and bears a close resemblance to the 
work of Le Brun. The coloring is rich 
and clear, and the painting is very care- 
fully done. 

The pitcher is graceful in shape. The 
color about the top is gros bleu. The 
decorations below are in lovely blues and 
yellows, while the handles on both 
pieces are unique and distinctive, being 
in the form of serpents, and in shades of 
green and brown. The pitcher bears 
the fabrique mark of a cock outlined in 
blue. 

The specimens of Delft illustrated on 
pages 274 and 275 are owned by a gen- 
tleman resident in Minneapolis. 
His collection, which is large 











and very complete, would seem 
to include examples of Delft 
ware from the earliest manufac- 
ture down to a recent period. 
It was acquired by him during 
his residence in Holland while 
serving as Amer- 
ican consul. The 
specimens illus- 




















CHELSEA-DERBY 


(KGnigliche Porzellan Manu- 


factur) under the imperial 
globe and cross, and is from 
the manufactory at Berlin. 
The color is rich, dark blue, 
shading into apple green. 
The shape is good, and the 
piece quite interesting. All 








these pieces are from the 
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TOBACCO JARS—OLD DELFT 


trated bear the fabrique mark B.: P., 
which would place their manufacture 
at about 1750. There are older pieces 
in plates and cups, but these were 
selected for their individuality. They 
have much of the feeling and char- 
acter of Oriental porcelain, and in the 
fine color (Oriental blue) and peculiar 


bluish white of the ground, they closely 
resemble the famous ‘‘blue-and-white’’ 
of their Chinese models. 
pourri vases and tobacco jars are very 
attractive specimens of the best Delft of 
their period. 


These pot- 


WEDGWOOD 


Some beautiful specimens of Wedg- 
wood are owned by George C. Cochrane, 
Esq., and have been in his family for 
several generations. The oldest piece 
is the little loving cup. Itis a speci- 
men of the most perfect of Josiah Wedg- 
wood’s famous cream-colored ware. 
The color of this piece is a clear sul- 
phur yellow. The decoration is a border 
about the top, on which, in low relief, 
is a procession of peacocks with drag- 
ging tails, 

A pitcher and sugar bowl are jasper, 
in delicate blue-and-white. The pitcher 
bears a hunting scene and the sugar 
bowl very chastely drawn classical fig- 
ures. A bowl is also jasper ware, but 


OLD DRESDEN-MEISSEN 


in the rarer combination of brown-and- 
white. The decoration represents fig- 
ures and groups of figures from my- 
thology. 

There is no doubt but that these pieces 
of the Wedgwood jasper ware were manu- 
factured at the factory at Etruria, and 
that the decorations were designed by 
the celebrated sculptor Flaxman. They 
are certainly worthy of him and of the 
great master potter of England, of whom 
Gladstone wrote: ‘‘England has long 
taken a lead among the nations of Eu- 
rope for the cheapness of her manufac- 
tures; not so for their beauty, and if the 
day shall ever come when she shall be 
as eminent in true taste as she is now in 
economy of production, my belief is that 
that result will probably be due to no 
other single man in so great a degree as 
to Wedgwood.’’ 


SEVRES 


The old Sévres porcelain, shown in 
the headpiece to this article, is a ‘‘Marie 
Antoinette’ tea-service owned by Mrs. 
F. B. Semple. The fabrique mark 
shows these pieces to have been made at 
Sévres at the period when, under the 
patronage of Louis Quinze, the most 
artistic blending of the body and dec- 
oration was attained, and when the 
pate tendre was at its perfection. 
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The dark color in all the pieces is the 
beautiful old tone of blue known as 
bleu de roi. Inthe larger pieces this is 
overlaid with a tracery of gold. Each 
saucer bears a band in which is painted 
a garland of tiny flowers. While the 
colors are pure, the effect is indescrib- 
ably soft and delicate. The medallion 
laid on the band in each saucer bears 
a monogram composed of the letters 
M.A. 

As may be seen in the illustration, 
each piece displays a miniature of Marie 
Antoinette, and no two are alike. The 
faces are lovely below the powdered hair, 
while each costume shows one or more 
of the new colors of their time, known 
as Du Barry or Du Pompadour pink); 
pomme verte, jaune claire et jonquille, 
turquoise bleu, ete. 

This cabinet of porcelain is one of the 
most attractive of Mrs. Semple’s valu- 
able possessions. 


CHELSEA-DERBY 


Genuine examples of the best output 
of the Derby works, whether Chelsea- 
Derby or Crown-Derby, are on good 


authority pronounced equal in both paste 
and decoration to good Sévres porcelain. 

The pieces shown on page 274 are genu- 
ine Derby, being heirlooms in the family 


The Fad for 


MONG the many revivals of old 
fashions for the beginning of the 
new century none is more decided 


than the fancy for old jewelry; 
the older and quainter the better. Old 
ornaments of all kinds are available 
if only they be good of their kind, 
says the Woman’s Home Cor inion. 
Parisian goldsmiths are reproducing 
antique jewelry, and in England the 
pawnbrokers’ shops are ransacked for 
what has escaped the melting pot 


BEAUTIFUL 


of the English gentleman at present 
possessing them. They represent two 
or more sets, but the coloring in all is 
similar and the decoration-and fabrique 
marks place all the pieces in the one 
period, and that the best known to the 
Derby works. 

The ground color in the borders is a 
beautiful crimson lake, and other colors 
introduced into the decoration are green, 
pink, and gros bleu—the whole being 
relieved by gilt traceries. 

The distinctive mark of the Derby fac- 
tory at the time these pieces were pro- 
duced was a number incised or scratched 
in the paste. Sometimes the marks 
were colored, red, blue, or puce. Some 
of these specimens are marked in color 
and some have the number very care- 
lessly seratched in the paste, but the 
marks, color, and decoration place the 
pieces in the Chelsea-Derby period, 
from 1769 to 1784. 

To make this paper fairly representa- 
tive of the treasures of ceramics owned 
in Minneapolis, it should show pieces 
from the collections of Mr. T. B. Walker 
and Mr. J. C. Young, as well as speci- 
mens of Lowestoft, Royal Worcester, old 
Chelsea, Minton, and Canton in the pos- 
session of other well-known families. 
These are reserved for a later article. 


Old Jewelry 


Great-grandfathers’ knee-buckles— 
silver, gold, or paste—make the most 
desirable of belt buckles, while nothing 
in neckwear is more stylish than a band of 
velvet ribbon fastened with an old shoe- 
buckle. Fashionable women who have in- 
herited the ornaments of past generations 
are bringing forth such treasures and 
taking them to the jewelers to be adapted. 
Most of them need to have something 
done to them before they can be worn, 
but none of them is altered or reset. 
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HOGARTH’S HOUSE 


historic houses that the destruc- 
tion of even a number of them 
makes little difference, yet to us 
in America, where history is still in her 
swaddling-clothes, it must always seem a 
pity that places associated with the lives 
of great men should 
be allowed to dis- 


usin is perhaps so rich in 


IN LONDON 


and then as an engraver and designer, 
before he finally succeeded in winning 
the favor of Dame Fortune. However, 
in 1749 he acquired his house. As a 
matter of fact the place was originally 
in the possession of Sir James Thorn- 
hill, the sergeant-painter to the king, 
and from one of 
the rooms in the 








appear. Itis more 
than likely that 
one more old house 
will share the igno- 
minious fate of 
many others,owing 
to lack of public in- 
terest, or to want of 
information on the 
part of those who 
value the memen- 
toes of genius and 
are prepared to 
contribute to their 
preservation. 

Hogarth House, 
as it is called, 
stands in Chiswick, 
which at the time 
when this house 
was built was a 
country village 
within a few miles 
of London. Al- 
though the house 
is now the oasis, 
as it were, in the 
midst of a sea of 
small cottage prop- 
erty, it has preserved up to the present— 
for how long in the future it remains 
with the people to decide—a fine garden 
of about an acre in extent, well wooded, 
and forming a pleasant setting to the 
building itself. 

It was ngt until Hogarth was consider- 
ably advanced in his career that he 
became possessed of this country villa. 
The great artist was born, as is well 
known, in the neighborhood of the Old 
Bailey in 1697, and he had a hard strug- 
gle as an apprentice to a silversmith, 








af 


house at Chiswick, 
Hogarth eloped 
with Miss Thorn- 
hill. It was some 
years before the 
knight was recon- 
ciled to his son-in- 
law, but Mrs. Ho- 
garth, as she then 
was, took an op- 
portunity that 
occurred for ex- 
hibiting some of 
her husband’s best 
works, and elicited 
words of praise 
from her father, 
who soon made 
friends with Ho- 
garth, and found in 
him a famous 
champion for the 
rest of his life. 
Thornhill, at the 
court of the Han- 
overians, had to vie 
with foreign rivals 
like La Guerre and 
Verrio, as well as 
with his fellow countryman, William 
Kent, who was much esteemed in his own 
time as an architect. Hogarth was a 
valiant champion of his father-in-law, 
and ultimately, though not without some 
difficulty, succeeded to the post of ser- 
geant-painter. 

Both George Augustus Sala and Thack- 
eray have given us excellent pictures of 
this sturdy Britisher, with bluff manners, 
and, perhaps, a touch of coarseness, 
inherited from his yeomen forefathers 
of Westmoreland. In Thackeray’s essay 
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HOGARTH’S HOUSE IN LONDON 


there is a description of a jaunt made by 
Hogarth, his brother-in-law, Thornhill, 
Scott, Tothall, and Forrest by road and 
boat to Sheerness. ‘‘Hogarth and his 
friends, quitting the ‘Bedford Arms,’ 
Covent Garden, with a song, took water 
to Billingsgate, exchanging compliments 
with the bargemen as they went down 
the river. At Billingsgate, Hogarth 
made a ‘caracatura’ of a facetious porter, 
ealled the Duke of Puddledock, who 
agreeably entertained the party with the 
humors of the place. Hence they took 
a Gravesend boat for themselves; had 
straw to lie upon, and a tilt over their 
heads, they say, and went down the 
river at night, sleeping and singing jolly 
choruses. °* = = 

‘‘They arrived at Gravesend at six, 
when they washed their faces and hands, 
and had 
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scribes them all as waking at seven 
o’clock, and telling each other their 
dreams. You have rough sketches by 
Hogarth of the incidents of this holi- 
day excursion. The sturdy little painter 
is seen sprawling over a plank to a boat 
at Gravesend: the whole company are 
represented in one design, in a fisher- 
man’s room, where they had all passed 
the night. One gentleman in a nightcap 
is shaving himself; another is being 
shaved by the fisherman; a third, witha 
handkerchief over his bald pate, is tak- 
ing his breakfast; and Hogarth is 


sketching the whole scene. 

“They describe at night how they 
returned to their quarters, drank to their 
friends, as usual, emptied several cans 
of good flip, all singing merrily. 

“Tt is a jolly party of tradesmen 





their wigs 
powdered. 
Then they 
sallied forth 
for Roches- 
ter on foot, 
and drank 
by the way 
three pots of 
ale. At one 
o’clock they 
went to din- 
ner, with ex- 
cellent port, 
and a quan- 
tity more 
beer, and 
afterwards 
Hogarthand 
Scott played 
at hopscotch 
in the Town 
Hall. It 
would ap- 
pear that 
they slept 
most of 
them in one 
room, and 
this chroni- 
cler of the 
party de- 
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at high (fh) 
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likely, 

ps THE DRAWING-ROOM WITH 
of men  ;HE LARGE BAY WINDOW 
notvery OVERLOOKING THE GAR- 
refined, DEN 
but hon- 
est and merry. It is a brave 
London citizen, with John Ball 
habits, prejudices, and pleas- 
ures.”’ 

The picture referred to of the 
gathering in the fisherman’s 
house at Sheppey is reproduced 
in G. A. Sala’s book, and we 
can well imagine Hogarth 
bringing a party of friends 
down to his house at Chiswick, 
and enjoying all the way much 
of the same kind of fun. 

When Sir James Thornhill 
died, the artist came into pos- 
session of the house. This was 


in 1749, and he océupied it till his death 
in 1764, after which time it was the prop- 
erty of his widow, who left it to a lady 
from whose executors it was bought by 
the Rev. Mr. Cary, the famous translator 
of Dante. 

The illustrations give a good idea of what 
the house is like. In the garden in the 
front is the mulberry tree which stood there 
in the eighteenth century, and the two 
urns on the gateway were presented to his 
friend Hogarth by David Garrick. The 
drawing-room with 
the bay windows is 
; a fine apartment, 
__ it and like the rest of 

fi; the house, is com- 

pletely wood-pan- 

eled. It was from 

this room that Miss 

Thornhill is said to 

have eloped. In the 

dining-room, over 

the mantel-piece, 

was originally a 

sketch of five heads, 

which was the work 

of Hogarth,and bore 

the inscription “Five 

Jolly Fel- 
lows.’’ The 
Rev. Mr. 
Cary’s son 
states that 
this picture 
was destroy- 
ed in the ab- 
sence of the 
family by 
over-zealous 
servants en- 
gaged in 
cleaning. 
Another 
sketch gives 
a glimpse of 
a queer lit- 
tle staircase 
by which 
one mounts 
to tiny, 











cramped 





A ROQM ON THE FIRST FLOOR garrets, on 
Miss Thornhill eloped from this room with Hogarth. 
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the floor of which one dare hardly step 
for the dry rot which has set in. 

In the garden, which even yet main- 
tains many rural charms, and is merci- 
fully separated from the surrounding 
building land by a high wall, were to be 
seen two monuments; the one ‘‘Alass, 
poor Dick, 1760, aged 11,’’ and the 
other, ‘‘Life to the last enjoyed, here 
Pompey lies.’’? The first inscription 
refers to a pet bird, and the second to a 
pet dog, which was apparently the favor- 
ite of Mrs. Hogarth, who probably left it 
to the lady to whom she’ bequeathed the 
house, as she, herself, died some years 
before the date on this monument. 
This dog is not the animal depicted in 
the portrait of Hogarth in the National 
Gallery. The name of that creature is, 
appropriately enough, ‘‘Crab.”’ 

The sketches give some idea of the 
impression created by what is a fine 
eighteenth-century residence, set within 
its own garden walls in a néighborhood 
made historic by the famous conflict 
between Rupert and the Earl of Essex, 
and the death of Charles James Fox and 
George Canning at Chiswick House, 
near at hand, and is yet more precious 
still as a monument of an artist who 
exemplified in his character to a high 
degree the traditional virtues and vices 
of our race, and of whom Dr. Johnson 
wrote 
‘The hand of him here torpid lies, 

Who drew th’ essential forms of grace; 


Here, cloth’d in death, th’ attentive eyes, 
That saw the manners in the face.’’ 


And Garrick, the better known verses: 


‘Farewell! great painter of mankind, 
Who reached the noblest point of Art; 
Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 


If Genius fire thee, reader stay; 
If Nature touch thee, drop a tear; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honoured dust lies here!” 


Notes on Lighting 
Notre Dame, Paris, which has hitherto 
been lighted simply by wax candles, is 
in future to be illuminated by electricity. 
‘The cost is estimated at $90,000. 






































UP THESE STAIRS ARE THE GARRETS IN WHICH 
HOGARTH IS SAID TO HAVE LODGED SOME 
OF HIS MODELS WHILE COMPLETING HIS 
PICTURES 





Various parts of Lincoln Cathedral 
are now electrically lighted, and experi- 
ments are being proceeded with for the 
lighting of the choir with this illumi- 
nant. 


Thirty-two of the smaller towns in 
Germany are lighted by acetylene gas, 
and a number of other plants are in 


course of erection. The gas is also used 
by the railroads for lighting passenger 
cars. 


It is said that small portable acetylene 
lamps, charged for eight to ten hours, 
are coming much into use in collieries 
in Germany. In Alsace, acetylene is 
much used in‘works and color-printing 
establishments. 





AN ENGLISHMAN ON 


NOTES BY 


BEAUTIFUL appeared an article by 

Mr. John C. Paget, summing up the 

architectural achievements of this 
country. We now print some notes by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison on the same sub- 
ject treated more specifically. Ameri- 
cans cannot but feel interested in their 
buildings, and the opinions of a distin- 
guished English visitor will be read with 
thoughtful attention. The article is 
reprinted from the New York Times 
Saturday Review: 

The White House, as the Executive 
Mansion is called, is interesting for its 
historic associations, which exactly cover 
the nineteenth century, with its portraits 
and reminiscences of presidents and 
statesmen, and its characteristic sim- 
plicity and modest appointments. It is 
not a convenient residence for a presi- 
dent with such great responsibilities. 
But, as the term of residence is usually 
so short, and the associations of the 
house are so rich, it would be a pity to 
change it for a pretentious modern 
palace. In the meantime the quiet old 
mansion, merely a fine Georgian coun- 
try-house in a pleasant park, serves to 
remind the American citizen of the 
democratic origin of his Chief Magis- 
trate, who certainly is not yet an em- 
peror. The White House was a residence 
suitable for men like Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Grant, and it seems a not unfitting 
office for their successors. 

The Capitol at Washington struck me 
as being the most effective mass of pub- 
lic buildings in the world, especially 
when viewed at some distance, and from 
the park in which it stands. I am well 
aware of certain constructive defects 
which have been insisted on by Fergus- 
son and other critics; and no one pre- 
tends that it isa perfect design of the 
highest order either in originality or 
style. But as an effective public edifice 
of a grandiose kind, I doubt if any capi- 
tal city can show its equal. This is 
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largely due to the admirable proportions 
of its central dome group, which I hold 
to be, from the pictorial point of view, 
more successful than those of St. Peter’s, 
the Cathedral of Florence, Hagia Sophia, 
St. Isaae’s, the Panthéon, St. Paul’s, or 
the new Cathedral of Berlin. But the 
unique effect is still more due to the 
magnificent site which the Capitol at 
Washington enjoys. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the site of the Capi- 
tol is the noblest in the world, if we 
exclude that of the Parthenon in its pris- 
tine glory. Neither Rome nor Constan- 
tinople, nor Florence, nor Paris, nor 
Berlin, nor London possesses any central 
eminence with broad open spaces on all 
sides, crowned by a vast pile covering 
nearly four acres and rising to a height 
of nearly three hundred feet, which 
seems to dominate the whole city. 
Washington is the only capital city 
which has this colossal center or crown. 
And Londoners can imagine the effect 
if their St. Paul’s stood in an open 
park reaching from the Temple to 
Finsbury Circus, and the great creation 
of Wren were dazzling white marble, 
and soared into an atmosphere of sunny 
light. 

Of all that I saw in America, I look 
back with most emotion to my visit to 
Mount Vernon, the home and burial- 
place of George Washington. I saw it 
on a lovely spring day, amid thousands 
of pilgrims, in the inauguration week. 
On a finely wooded bluff, rising above 
the grand Potomac River, stands the 
plain but spacious wooden house of the 
Founder of the Republic. It has been 
preserved and partly restored with per- 
fecttaste, the original furniture, pictures, 
and ornaments supplemented by fit con- 
temporary pieces. It enables one per- 
fectly to conjure up an image of the 
homely, large, and generous life of the 
President before the war called him to 


the field, and after he had retired from 
all cares of state. We fancy him sitting 
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under the spacious eastern portico, with 
its eight tall columns, looking out over 
the broad landscape of forest and river, 
or lying in his last sleep in the simple 
bed, with its dimity coverlet, and then 
laid to rest in the rural tomb below the 
house, which he ordered himself, and in 
which his descendants have insisted on 
keeping his remains. General Grant 
lies beside the Hudson at New York, in 
a magnificent mausoleum palpably imi- 
tated from the tomb of Napoleon in the 
Invalides. How infinitely more fitting 
and more touching is the Spartan sim- 
plicity of Washington’s burial-place—an 
austere cell within his own ancestral 
ground; yet not a morning’s drive from 
the splendid capital which the nation 
has named after its heroic founder—how 
much more fitting and more touching is 
this than the imperial mausoleum to 
which they have carried the bones of the 
tyrant who ruined France! It has been 
frequently attempted to remove the sar- 
cophagus in which Washington lies from 
Mount Vernon, his home, to place it 
under the dome of the Capitol. But as 
yet it has been wisely decided to do 
nothing that can impair the unique 
legend which has gathered round the 
memory of the Western Cincinnatus. 
America is making violent efforts to 
evolve a national architecture, but as 
yet it has produced little but miscellane- 
ous imitations of European types and 
some wonderful constructive devices. 
A walk along the Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue of New York leaves the impres- 
sion of an extraordinary medley of 
incongruous styles, highly ingenious 
adaptations, admirable artistic work- 
manship, triumphs of mechanics, the 
lavish use of splendid materials, and an 
architectural pot-pourri which almost 
rivals the Rue des Nations at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900. There are some 
excellent copies of European buildings, 
such as the Giralda of Seville, Venetian 
palaces, chateaux from Touraine, Palla- 
dian loggie, and here and there a German 
schloss. There are some beautiful re- 
vivals of fine-art, such as the thirteenth- 
century Gothic of St. Patrick’s, the 
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Italian palaces of the Metropolitan and 
University clubs and the Renaissance pal- 
aces of the Vanderbilts. Facing Central 
Park, each millionaire seems to have 
commissioned his architect to build him 
a mansion of any ancient style from 
Byzantine to the last French empire, pro- 
vided only it was in contrast to the style 
of his neighbors. So commissioned, the 
artist has lavished skilful carving, singu- 
lar ingenuity, and noble material in 
stone, marble, and mosaic. Many of 
these are interesting experiments, and 
some are beautiful, but the general effect 
of such rampant eclecticism is rather 
bewildering. 

In constructive novelties the American 
builder is consummate. Among these 
are the Brobdingnagian piles of twenty 
stories, the substitution of lifts for stair- 
eases, the construction of edifices of 
steel, the profuse use of stone and marble 
as ornament rather than as material, the 
multiplication of baths, heating-appa- 
ratus, electric and other mechanical 
devices, and the intensely modern and 
up-to-date contrivances which put to 
shame the clumsy conservatism of the 
Old World. Nothing in Europe since 
the fall of old Rome and Byzantium, not 
even Genoa in its prime, has equaled 
the lavish use of magnificent marble 
columns, granite blocks, and ornamental 
stone as we see it to-day in the United 
States. The Illinois Trust bank of Chi- 
cago—a vast marble palace—is, I sup- 
pose, the most sumptuous and one of the 
most beautiful commercial edifices in the 
world, and its safety-deposit vaults are 
among the sights of that city. 

The reckless use of precious marbles 
seems to threaten exhaustion of the 
quarries, but one is assured that they 
are ample for all demands. Why more 
use is not made in Europe of the mag- 
nificent marbles of America is not very 
obvious. But we certainly might easily 
adopt some of the constructive devices 
of their builders. Not, one trusts, the 
outrageous towers of Babel, in twenty 
or twenty-four floors and five hundred 
rooms, built of steel, and faced with 
granite as a veneer, which are seen in 
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New York and Chicago, and 
disfigure both cities. If th 
general, the streets would be 
and windy canons, and huma1 
would call out for their sup] 
But the British architect has 
learn from modern Americar 
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AN OLD 
SUBSCRIBER 
has very kindly 
sent us the pho- 
tograph here re- 
produced. We quote 
from her letter: 
‘“‘T take the liberty of 
inclosing a photograph 
of a room in our sum- 
mer home in a Massa- 
chusetts village. The 
house was built in 1818, 
and the scenic wall- 
paper was put on at that 
time by the builder, who 
imported it from Eng- 
land. As you will notice, 
the buildings and all the 
scenes are taken from 
Paris. Weuse the room 
for a morning-room, or 
rather, an informal re 
ception-room. I have 
used green willow fur 
niture with crimson 
cushions and find it 
much more harmonious 
than the mahogany fur- 
niture of the period. Notwithstanding 
the years since the paper was hung, it is 
in almost perfect condition, and the colors 
retain their depth. The man from whom 
we purchased the property very 
proud of the ‘old-fashioned room,’ so- 
called, and he carried the key to it in 
his pocket. The key, by the way, was 
quite like the Blue Beard key in appear- 
ance. The locks were the primitive box 


was 


SCENIC 


BEAUTIFUL 


In matters of construction, contrivance, 
the free use of new kinds of stone and 
wood, of plumbing, heating, and the 
minor arts of fitting, the belated Euro- 
pean in America feels himself a Rip Van 
Winkle, whirled into a new century and 
a later civilization. 


WALL-PAPER 


SCENIC WALL-PAPER HUNG IN 1818 


lock, which we were obliged to do away 


with. In their place we use an oval 
brass knob and plate with beading for 
finish.’’ 

St. Peter’s at Rome was illuminated 
for the first time with the new electric 
light installation during Easter. The 
spectacle was witnessed by over eighty 
thousand people. 
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ARCHITECTURE GONE MAD IN GERMANY? 


BY JOHN C. PAGET 


HE determination of the new 
school of architects in Germany 
to turn their backs upon all] the 
good work done in past ages and 

strike out a new line of advance for 
themselves is producing results so ex- 
traordinary as to call for some words of 
protest. All architectural art until the 
Renaissance grew gradually, and each 
fresh step in its progress was taken in 
answer to some demand, usually con- 
structive, and met some want. The 
Renaissance for a time seemed to break 
through this, for it was a revival of 
earlier forms; but its finest examples of 
building are based upon the great prin- 
ciples of the art. They must be judged 
by the same standard as their predeces- 
sors; they are successful or not in so far 
as they conform to taste, proportion, and 
fitness. From the Renaissance we date 
our domestic and most of our civil 
architecture, and in each of the principal 
European countries a national style 
arose at that period, England retaining 
much Gothic detail, or detail derived 
from Gothic; France exhibiting bold and 
often beautiful roof treatment; Germany 
displaying great freedom and profusion 
in ornament; Italy working more or less 
upon the fact that the Renaissance was 
a revival of her national building forms. 
Of all these the architecture of Germany 
was the one least restrained by great 
underlying principles: it produced many 
buildings to which we apply such words 
as quaint, charming, or picturesque, but 
open to criticism in that the quaint and 
the picturesque seem to constitute the 
style and there is little else. 


THE OLD GERMAN STYLE 


When our latter-day rebuilding period 
commenéed in Germany, and cities began 
to be laid out upon modern plans, there 
were two systems contending for the 
mastery—one the Italian; derived from 
classic sources, the other the picturesque, 
or Old German. The latter won the day 


in the end, and the result is the confused 
architecture of modern Germany, tor- 
mented with too many curves and too 
many finials, too much roof and too 
much breaking-up of the roof, and a 
general restlessness and striving after 
effect. In all these, however, there was 
some sort of governing idea: it was at 
least supposed to be the German Renais- 
sance. Quite recently, however, a new 
departure has been taken and all con- 
vention cast aside; a new style is to be 
created; taste, dignity, and proportion 
are sneered at as old-fashioned; new 
forms are being adopted, mostly ugly 
and meaningless; the grotesque is every- 
where, and decoration has gone mad. 
Interiors are deluged with curves and 
unintelligible, useless features; all ordi- 
nary details of house-building are altered 
out of recognition. It would seem as if 
German architecture were about to be 
lost altogether, so violent is the change, 
so extraordinary the result: the evolu- 
tion extends to the minutest details, and 
has worked havoe not only with roofs 
and dormers, cupolas, and gables, but 
amongst tables and sideboards, arm- 
chairs and stoves. A perfect mania for 
the grotesque has seized upon designers ; 
you must never restrain a fancy or an 
idea on pain of being dubbed old-fash- 
ioned, hide-bound, and conventional. 
Where any sort of analysis of these fran- 
tic creations is possible, we find that the 
new style—or, rather, the new practice— 
consists of taking details from every- 
where, exaggerating them, distorting 
them, and flinging them in a shower 
upon a single design. 

The step-gable—a familiar but not 
very satisfactory feature all over the 
North of Europe—has grown gigantic, 
and is made more conspicuous by long, 
narrow, vertical panels under each step, 
ornamented (so the designer probably 
imagined) by lines resembling rude tra- 
cery. Towers show external staircases 
and a profusion of little curved buttress- 
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es; they are terminated by cupolas of 
amazing ugliness. Many of the worst 
features of older German buildings, 
especially those that are quite useless, 
are reproduced and exaggerated; the 
curiously curved pediments often seen 
over windows reappear with additional 
curves; the windows themselves are 
treated so as to bewilder the spec- 
tator. 

If some of these exteriors seem, at a 
little distance, to retain some of: the 
forms usually associated with what we 
call a building, their interiors suggest a 
nightmare. One characteristic is com- 
mon to them all: they are full of strange 
curves, often introducd without rhyme 
or reason. Another is a curious kind of 
openwork in wood forming perfectly 
needless brackets under beams and lin- 
tels; it is applied with reckless exuber- 
ance to screens and partitions; the curves, 
growing wilder as they ascend, reappear 
on the frieze and expire on the ceiling, 
where a large spider dipped in ink 


could produce a better effect if allowed 
complete freedom. 


TRANSPLANTED DETAILS 


The oddities are in some cases derived 
from Japan, and exhibit the hopeless- 
ness of attempting to transplant the 
peculiar and characteristic forms of the 
Far East to Europe. We are speaking 
of forms only, of details transplanted 
without rhyme or reason from one cli- 
mate and surroundings to another. 
Where there is no violent change in cli- 
mate, building materials, or the habits 
of the nation, it is possible sometimes 
for a race of conquerors to bring their 
architecture with them bodily and im- 
pose it upon the conquered, as the Moors 
did in Southern Spain. But in such 
cases the details have generally been 
modified, and at last the style itself, by 
new surroundings, and we cannot but 
admire the exquisite skill with which 
forms and materials have been adapted, 
often resulting in an artistic compro- 
mise. So, again, an almost exact copy, 
though perhaps on a reduced scale, of a 
foreign building has been made as a 
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plaything, a palace of pleasure, or a hunt- 
ing-box for a sovereign of profuse taste. 
But the present phase of German build- 
ing and decoration has nothing in com- 
mon with these; it is an arbitrary 
caprice, a discordant medley, a reckless 
defiance flung in the face of the public 
by men who know how weak the mind 
of the multitude is, how few ever judge 
for themselves or will express their judg- 
ment. There can be little doubt that, 
unless very carefully watched and re- 
strained, the mania for absolutely novel 
forms, for daring but useless experi- 
ments, will spread very rapidly over 
Europe; already we have seen the Castle 
Bérenger in Paris, whilst a host of small 
novelties are appearing in the work of 
the enterprising builder in England. 
There, however, and in France, a protest 
will be made against fantastic novelties 
meeting no want and working out no 
legitimate development; will a word be 
spoken in time in Germany? The truth 
is that Germany is in greater danger 
from this movement than her neighbors, 
for the picturesque is already the ruling 
idea in her civil and domestic buildings, 
which require order and repression above 
all things; license has been carried far 
enough. She owes it to herself at once 
to reseue her architecture from the 
slough of eccentricity and exaggeration 
into which it appears to be falling. For 
this same eccentricity is developed not 
only in her architecture: it breaks out 
in the furniture, the fitments, wall- 
papers, domestic utensils; in fact, it 
permeates and paralyzes the whole range 
of artistic design. The maddening inge- 
nuity of form and outline in German 
design is absolutely bewildering. It is 
genius, but genius working on wrong 
lines. And the fact that genius is being 
wasted on meretricious and inartistic 
work must cause a pang in the heart of 
every conscientious architect and art- 
worker. It is almost an axiom that 
countries distinguished for their com- 
mercial abilities or military renown 
rarely give birth to great artists. Pos- 
sibly Germany’s system of military ser- 
vice has much to answer for. 
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ABNAKEE RUG-MAKING AS A VILLAGE INDUSTRY 
BY KATHARINE E. MILLER 


handwork bears an essential part, 
and no portion of the furniture is 
more an expression of good taste 
than the rugs, that not only cover the 
floor, but are thrown over chair and 
couch, and adorn the walls like tapestry 
hangings. 
Recent development of a home indus- 
try has brought the Abnakee rug to 
view. Its habitat is Pequaket, New 


[; the decoration of modern homes, 
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INDIAN CROSS-STRIPE—OLD ROSE AND IVORY 


Hampshire, and the conjunction of 
Indian terms in name and locality, is in 
thorough harmony with the use of North 
American Indian designs as the basis of 
its ornament. 

The Abnakee rug is a modern and 
practical adaptation of the old-fashioned 
rag carpet, familiar occupation of house- 
wives and daughters in New England 
farm homes. Yet, one who recalls the 
drawn or hooked rag mats of his grand- 
mother’s parlor, with their crude color 
combinations, and no attainment of 
beauty, will scarcely recognize the pro- 
cess as the same that produces the 
Abnakee rug with its simple, direct 
ornament, and beautiful soft tones. In 
its finished state the Abnakee rug is an 
ornamental carpet of neutral color, vary- 
ing in size and pattern. The ground is 
usually a solid tone with a contrasting 
ornament laid in the center, or as a 
border, embodying an Indian totem or 
savage design. 

In all its processes it is the work of 
village women and girls, guided by Mrs. 
Helen R. Albee, who is both designer 
and director, as well as originator of the 
industry. As a home industry it en- 
gages the efforts of the untrained and 
unskilled, who in return for their labor 
derive just compensation and a growing 
sense of beauty in form and color. 
Through the various processes they ac- 
quire knowledge and become trained 
workers. They gain employment for 
their leisure hours, and earn remunera- 
tion for conscientious labor. 

The development of home industries in 
different parts of the country has imbued 
the village workers with new spirit, and 
given them an incentive in daily drudg- 
ery. They learn to respect an humble 
occupation when it has become a source 
of income, and they experience that sense 
of independence which is the inalienable 
possession of the world’s worker. 

The Abnakee rug is the gradual out- 
growth of a suggestion dropped on fer- 
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tile soil. No additional beauty had come 
to the drawn rug, as the years of hooking 
rags passed in the farm homes, until it 
oceurred to an artistic mind to apply a 
knowledge of design, a feeling for color, 
and a sense of form. Native thrift and 
economy had directed the efforts of the 
rag carpet-makers, by which they found 
profitable use for odds and ends in the 
rag-bag. Artistic perception became the 
dominant influence in the modern rug. 
The evolution of the Abnakee rug, with 
its warm tints of red, green, blue, and 
dull yellow, from the rag mat of a former 
generation was induced by condition and 
cireumstance. It applies old principles 
to new uses. 

Fresh from a period of practical study 
in New York, Mrs. Albee conceived the 
plan of adopting a solid color for the 
groundwork and of applying artistic or- 
nament. She found, by experiment with 
chemicals and dyes, that flannel strips 
took colors evenly and a better rug was 
possible. She carried her suggestion 
and advice to the village women to 
secure their co-operation. They met 
her willingly, but in absolute ignorance. 

At first, utilizing art forms for the 
central ornament, she afterward saw 
greater consistency in the use of savage 
ornament, and she began to employ 
North Ameri- 
ean designs al- 
most exclusive- 
ly. Abnakee 
is a modified 
form of the 
general name 
for the Indian 
tribes of Maine 
and of New 
Hampshire, in- 
eluding the 
Pequaket In- 
dians, and the 
cipher woven 
on the label. of 
the Abnakee 
rugs, is: an::In- 
dian. totem 
which appears 
on a treaty be- 


ABNAKEE JEWELED WALL- 
RUG—OLD ROSE AND IVORY 
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tween the Ab- 
nakees and the 
English. 

Once a de- 
mand for the 
product was 
established, the 
village workers 
awakened to 
genuine interest. 
Mrs. Albee be- 
gan to see great- 
er possibilities 
for the industry. 
She met with 
hearty encour- 
agement among 
the professional 
designers, who 
had at first 
looked askance at the project, and ques- 
tioned the marketable quality of a 
hooked rag rug. She was surrounded 
by a mere handful of workers, but they 
had attained originality and artistic 
beauty in their product, and she began 
to hear words of praise where formerly 
there had been silent questioning. In- 
dividuality was stamped in both pattern 
and coloring, and an humble occupation 
was accepted as an honorable industry. 

The variety that appears in the Abna- 
kee rug is the result of individual choice, 
for each rug meets especial requirements, 
and the ‘‘made-to-order’’ feature gives a 
character to the industry that even the 
village people appreciate. At first the 
industry was conducted in so quiet a way 
as to attract little notice outside the im- 
mediate circle of workers. An order 
received, the work was immediately 
given out in the village, and\ the labor 
progressed until the task was done. 

Perhaps not more than twenty indi- 
vidual workers have been employed in 
the last four years, but each in turn has 
felt the influence of beauty, and acquired 
proficiency in construction. It has been 
a slow’ process, for as yet no trained 
guidance has been substituted for Mrs. 
Albee’s, and during her occasional 
absence from Pequaket, no progress is 
made.,, Special orders require intelligent 
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RUG—-MAKING AS A VILLAGE INDUSTRY 


supervision, an exact knowledge of color, 
in order to match samples, also an artis- 
tie feeling for color to successfully com- 
bine other colors and secure harmony. 

That these qualities are not common is 
obvious, for among all the workers no 
one has appeared who possessed either 
qualification to a perceptible degree. 
Though the industry is simple in its 
processes, it presupposes knowledge and 
efficiency in the director. This point of 
view is most discouraging to the original 
promoter, but it emphasizes the need of 
trained perception and suggests a new 
field of endeavor for self-supporting 
women. 

Enterprises similar to the Abnakee 
rug industry could be inaugurated in a 
dozen communities, but at the head of 
each must be a trained artist with knowl- 
edge of design, executive ability, and 
originality. With such directors there 
would be no limit to the seope of the 
work, for each would exercise her own 
individuality and the product would 
bear the imprint of her taste and judg- 
ment. 

In its broadest aspect the industry 
seems to offer a fine field for art stu- 
dents, both because it is practically un- 
tried, therefore not overcrowded, and 
because it suggests numberless opportu- 
nities for the individual expression of 
taste working under the least technical 
difficulties. In its crude form the work 
is done by countless women al: through 
New England, Nova Scotia, and the 
middle Atlantic states. All it needs is 
intelligent direction to make it profitable 
to the worker and community at large. 

That this condition exists is demon- 
strated. Last spring the promoter of 
the Abnakee industry was in receipt of 
five applications for teachers to be placed 
at the head of similar industrial enter- 
prises in as many sections, and she had 
not one worker she could command. 
Much interest has been aroused in the 
subject, for during the four years since 
the industry was inaugurated, Mrs. Albee 
has received innumerable inquiries re- 
garding the work. She has exhibited in 
arts and crafts societies all over the 
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country. The work as a practical indus- 
try has been exploited before state and 
general federations of woman’s clubs, 
both in the East and West, and she has 
replied to hundreds of letters relative to 
the industry. 

In spite of this active discussion, it is 
not known that one person has emulated 
her example or carried out her idea. 

A striking feature of the Abnakee rug 
as a hand product is the comparative 
rapidity of its execution which enables 
it to be sold for a reasonable price. A 
clever worker can in seven or eight hours 
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do from three to four square feet. 
Great rapidity accomplishes one square 
foot in an hour or little over. A skilled 
worker could make in one day a rug 
three by five feet, valued at fifteen dol- 
lars and a half. Another size, three by 
six feet, commands twenty-one dollars. 
A simpler pattern, three by five feet, is 
marked thirteen dollars. Size and fig- 
ures are quoted to give a definite idea of 
the value of the industry. 

Any reproduction of the Abnakee rug 
in photograph conveys little sense of its 
chief beauty, which lies 
in neutral and harmoni- 
ous coloring. Yet pic- 
tures may suggest the 
effect of ground and 
ornament. 

The method of hook- 
ing through a web 
foundation strips of 
cloth or flannel which 
are dipped in dyes to 
secure the desired color, 
is practically the same 
as that employed by the 
native workers. An ef- 
fect of Oriental softness 
is attained by clipping 
tthe loops on the right 
side, leaving the raw 
ends to produce the pile 
finish. The decoration 
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is applied directly from a study of 
savage ornament. 

In a book written by Mrs. Albee re- 
cently, ‘“‘The Mountain Playmates,’’ she 
incorporates a chapter, entitled, ‘The 
Enchanted Rug,’’ which relates directly 
to the Abnakee rug industry. Lately 
she has prepared a manual of instruction 
under the title, ‘‘Abnakee Rugs,’’ de- 
scribing the establishment of the 
industry, and its relations to the people 
employed, and outlining the methods in 
use, with a view to aiding workers who 
contemplate a similar 
enterprise, or who may 
desire to personally en- 
gage in the occupation 
at home. 

There are four Abna- 
kee rugs at the Pan- 
American Exposition in 
Buffalo, under the gen- 
eral exhibit of the Na- 
tional Arts Club of New 
York City. They are 
excellent examples, and 
convey a clear impres- 
sion of a charming and 
profitable home indus- 
try, which, it is to be 
hoped, as the knowledge 
of Mrs. Albee’s work 
spreads, other villages 
will take up. 








The Monument to Rosa Bonheur 


Rosa Bonheur was for a long time the 
only woman-artist who had the distinction 
of belonging to the Legion of Honor. Her 
brother Isidore Jules has presented to 
the town of Fontainebleau a monument 
to the memory of Rosa, which has been 
unveiled with fitting ceremonies by the 
inspector of fine arts. The pedestal, 
twelve feet high, is of granite and 
stands on a broad base of stone. On 
the sides of the pedestal are bronze- 
reliefs representing ‘“The Horse Fair,’’ 
Rosa Bonheur’s masterpiece in the 
Metropolitan Museum, and her paint- 
ing, ‘‘Labourage nivernais.’’ In front 
is a profile of the artist in bronze sur- 


rounded by a laurel-wreath. To indicate 
her eminence as a painter of animals, 
and especially of cattle, there is a bronze 
bull on the pedestal. Paintings by Rosa 
Bonheur are to be seen in the National 
Gallery, London, a rare concession on 
the part of the managers of that fine 
collection ; for beside hers there are 
few specimens of foreign work —an 
Ary Scheffer, a Bonvin, and a Costa. 
Rosa Bonheur may be said to have 
started the new fashion for women to 
use a man’s saddle on horseback and 
wear hunting-dress in the country. She 
used to scour Fontainebleau forest in 
mannish garb. 
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BOTTICELLI 
Born 1447: Drep 1515 


BY JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 
Class Lecturer on the Collections of the Art Institute of Chicago 


which is the real name of the man 

coming down to history as Sandro 

Botticelli, was born in 1437. 
Those few years are so far away that 
none of us care aboutthem. His father, 
observing that he was very bright, gave 
him the best possible education. Sol 
suppose that no poverty afflicted his 
youth, or shaped his character in any 
way. In fact, it is declared that the boy 
was inclined to extravagance, so much so 
that the careful father put him as ap- 
prentice with a goldsmith, in order to 
make him practical. This nice little story 
would be of much more worth except 
for the fact that almost all the painters 
of that time were made goldsmiths in 
the beginning. That was the wage- 
earning art work of the period, just as 
it is now, except that our young fellows 
go into illustrating also. Artists had to 


S= say that Alessandro Filipepi, 


prove their right to be artists then, just 


as they donow. It was tothe ‘‘Botticelli 
workshop’’ that they sent him, and 
that’s where he got his name—‘‘Sandro’’ 
for short, and the name of the shop 
which started him out. It was a very 
common custom. Strange to say, the 
same way of doing it prevailed in Japan, 
and still does. No artist there goes by 
his family name, but by a studio name. 

Leonardo da Vinci was only five years 
younger than Botticelli, and Raphael 
only thirty-six years younger. Both 
these great men and also Michael Angelo 
were in full tide of work long before he 
died. Did he affect them or shape their 
style? Quite probably very little; the 
real master of the entire company was 
Masaccio, who was the master of Filippo 
Lippi, and he in turn of Botticelli. 
When you read that Perugino was the 
master of Raphael, please do not believe 
it entirely. The man who teaches a 
youth to mix colors is not always really 
his master. Perhaps it is pretty safe to 


declare that all the art of the great Re- 
naissance painters harks back to Masac- 
cio. If wedo not understand this fact 
thoroughly, then the art of Botticelli has 
little meaning. ‘“To Masaccio must be 
accorded the distinguishing merit, as an 
historical painter, of being the first to 
technically perfect the motives and pro- 
gress suggested by Giotto,’’ says Jarvis. 
It is plain enough that it is so, when one 
looks at his work. Little by little the 
style had.changed from the rigid forms 
of the old Gothic, to those better shapes 
learned from the study of the antique 
statues. Each of the great men had done 
his part, but with Masaccio there came 
into existence the first real art school. 
Not that he was actually a teacher, but 
because all the great men mentioned 
went to the place where his pictures 
were to study together—the first art 
schoolhouse. They found a more real- 
istic art there than any done before. 

Filippo Lippi, the Carmelite monk, 
belonged to the monastery where all this 
went on; that is, the one where the pic- 
tures by Masaccio were painted, and he 
was the pupil of the older man. He 
went far beyond his master in literalism, 
but the credit runs back to Masaccio, as 
for some reason the latter’s work made 
the greater impression. Lippi was a 
strange exemplification of the fact that 
the character of a man does not always 
show forth in his work. He wasashock- 
ing rake who painted the tenderest of 
religious pictures, and ran away with 
the novice who sat to him as model. 
In fact, he was a rake in every direction, 
and in all things, except his picture- 
making. He interests us because Botti- 
celli was his pupil, and got his art 
tendencies at the hands of this bold, bad 
man. 

As Botticelli kept quiet and attended 
to his work without getting into any bad 
scrapes, nobody cares to write about him, 
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whereas pages are not enough f 

the love of the picturesque sins of 
Our artist is pretty dry from thé 
of view of life incident; he did nothing 
but go to Rome, paint a couple of deco- 
rations in the lower panels of the Sistine 
Chapel, get his pay for them, and go 
back to his home in Florence without a 
ripple of excitement. If we keep in 
mind that the pope who called him was 
Sixtus IV. (pope in 1471), and that the 
ruler of Florence, Cosimo Medici (the 
elder, who died 1468), was his patron, as 
he had been of Lippi, and that Botticelli 
finally became a religious disciple of 
Savonarola (which did not help along 
his art any), that he fell into poverty so 
that the great Lorenzo Medici, having 
come to power, had to extend charity to 
him; if we remember this short story, 
there is nothing else. Yes, one more 
point: during the latter years of his life, 
the friendship of the decaying Medici 
family did not do anybody good, so the 


satisfy 
Lippi. 
point 


artist became very obscure, was attacked 
with paralysis, and died in 1515 
buried him well, in the churcl 
knew his christening, and his art 


They 
which 
grew 
old-fashioned. His was the last of the 
Gothic art; what is called ‘‘the fifteenth- 
century art.’’ 

Leonardo, who trod so closely upon 
him, was the first of the ‘‘modern paint- 
ers.’”’ As Leonardo painted, so do men 
paint until this day. Here is the divid- 
ing line; it is customary to speak of 
Leonardo as a sixteenth-century artist. 
His portrait of Mona Lisa, in the Louvre, 
is so exactly the type of all modern por- 
traits that it is difficult to imagine that 
it was done four hundred year 

As Botticelli was the last of his line, 
and the new form of art appealed to the 
love of naturalness, nobody paid attention 
to his work for several centuries. It 
was looked upon as good enough for the 
old times, but not especially pretty; not 
even quaint enough. Giotto, two hun- 
dred years earlier, was so very quaint 
that he was looked at, and so was the 
angelic Angelico, but Botticelli was only 
a last note, too much like a modern but 
still one of the awkward schoo! 


zo. 
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Quite possibly, it was the pre-Raphael- 
ites who waked up the world to the re- 
appreciation of all the fifteenth-century 
painters. By examining the works of 
Ghirlandajo, Lippi, or Botticelli any one 
can see where Rossetti and Burne-Jones 
found their inspiration. Those long 
necks, which have excited wonder in so 
many minds, and those somewhat strange 
expressions, can be seen all about in 
these pictures. Rossetti created his own 
type, of course, but the sentiment was 
previous to the art of Raphael, or ‘‘pre- 
Raphaelite.’’ Pre-Leonardo would have 
been a more correct appellation of the 
movement. 

The reason why the pictures of Masac- 
cio attracted all the painters to study, 
instead of those by Filippo Lippi, is to 
be found in the superior dignity of the 
former’s work. He still maintained the 
monumental poses, the decorative ele- 
ment, in his design, whereas Lippi, who 
was an artist to his last drop of blood, 
made prettier figures, more like the real, 
handsome women who posed for him. 
We like faces and figures which appeal 
to our senses, perhaps to our passions. 
Lippi was a passionate man, and worked 
his feelings into his figures sometimes. 
He could make a Madonna as spiritual 
as any one, but did not always do so. 
This accounts for the going back to 
Masaccio by that illustrious coterie of 
sixteenth-century painters. Indeed, 
Botticelli was much more like the Gothic 
school than Lippi. It is his strange, 
Gothic quaintness, united to a great 
measure of naturalness, which causes us 
to admire him again after all these years 
of neglect. 

There has been a great revolution in 
public taste during the last thirty years. 
Whether or not due to the influence of 
the pre-Raphaelites, we certainly have 
learned to love that which we used to 
think very little worthy of our attention. 
The taste of the artists has changed. 
As, for example, in the matter of models 
for nude figures; those designs made for 
the sake of grace and beauty, in and of 
themselves, and for no story-telling pur- 
pose. Thirty years ago the model had 
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BOTTICELLI 


to be very plump, and with well-rounded 
form. Little by little the taste has 
changed until now a slight figure is pre- 
ferred, one somewhat lean, one that will 
give a lithe line, even a line approaching 
the Gothic awkwardness of Botticelli. 
Perhaps it is only a reaction growing 
out of the fact that the other sort had 
reached its limit and there had to be a 
revulsion, a return to more primitive 
forms. It is difficult to account for 
changes in taste. Within thirty years 
the Japanese influence has done much. 
We have awakened to a comprehension 
of the beauty of those charming, flat- 
tened prints, so very like the forms of 
the painters who designed before Raphael 
commenced to make forms over-round. 


There are two large pictures in the, 


Louvre, by Botticelli, which arrested my 
attention the last time I passed that way 
because they were so extraordinarily 
like some of those superb Japanese pic- 
tures which I had been looking at in 
another gallery. The pose of the fig- 
ures, the color, and the general effect were 
the same. It startled me into the belief 
that here was one of the causes of the 
change in sentiment. Certain it is, that 
we have departed from the graceful and 
merely pretty and do things differently. 
The poster is a return to the old Gothic 
principles. We can see it in the work 
of John Sargent, J. Alden Weir, Abbot 
Thayer, Edwin E. Abbey, and a host of 
French, German, and English painters. 

During three hundred years the school 
of Raphael has ruled the painter world; 
it is time things became different. The 
Bouguereau sweetness had to give way. 
It was high time to get a pungent taste 
in the mouth. We are like the street 
gamin who had been received into a 
Christian home, but tiring of the clean 
napkins, towels, sheets, and clean lan- 
guage of his kindly benefactress, crept 
off to the attic where he could swear 
softly and get a taste in his mouth. The 
art is even leaning toward the grotesque. 
There was an element of grotesqueness 
in Botticelli’s drawing, making it pictur- 
esque and piquant, a most agreeable 
little queerness, just enough for a flavor. 
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The purists of the last generation called 
it gaucherie, being bound by academic 
traditions. With them, correct drawing 
was a religion, but we are just now 
pretty good sinners, loving flavor more 
than hard facts. 

The tide had turned against the con- 
tinuous production of religious pictures, 
so that Botticelli gave to Cosimo Medici 
a number of good pagan allegories, such 
as the Birth of Venus, the famous Alle- 
gory of Spring and the Mars and Venus. 
The latter (National gallery, London) 
shows Venus fully dressed, but Mars 
entirely nude. Several little fauns are 
shouting at the sleepy Mars, as if to 
awaken him to the presence of his beau- 
tiful neighbor. The frank acknowledg- 
ment of the physical conditions in the 
subject is softened by the demureness of 
Venus and her complete drapery. In no 
case does this artist indulge in any vul- 
garities, though many other Italian 
artists did so. He is always reserved 
and refined in his presentations of love. 
His Birth of Venus is so breezy, so full 
of the freshness of the seaside, and still 
so simply decorative in treatment, that 
the most exacting puritan cannot grum- 
ble. 

Best known and perhaps most beauti- 
ful, is the Allegory of Spring. In the 
center is Venus, over whom hovers a 
cupid. To the left are the Graces with 
Mercury. These are flanked on the right 
by the figure of reproductiveness, whom 
a wind-god is capturing. Asa part of this 
group, Flora stands, triumphant, beauti- 
ful, and airy. In all the range of art, 
there is no finer figure than this. No 
painter of the school of Raphael has 
made anything so good. All of them 
would have ruined it with over-effort, 
lost the magnificent simplicity of that 
long drapery, the delightful ‘‘innocence’’ 
of the flower-flecked stuff, the poise of 
the figure. That face is doubtless a por- 
trait, of whom we know not. There is 
much more individuality in it than in 
the majority of faces of the period. The 
lips are full but not lustful, the eyes are 
dreamy, but still she carries an air of 
triumph, as she treads the flowers which 
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have sprung up to meet her. Best of all 
is the reserved dignity in her bearing. 
The Graces would not bear criticism by 
a school man, the drawing is not very 
good, but, as has been said, there is a 
certain quaintness about them that 
pleases the present taste. For the 
Venus, the same person posed as for 
that same character in the Mars and 
Venus, spoken of. She was Simonetta, 
the lady-love of Cosimo Medi Her 
face is visible in many of Boitticelli’s 
pictures, as he made a type of her much 
in the same manner as that which we 
know as ‘‘the Gibson Girl,’’ in recent 
publications; not an absolute likeness. 
Many of the artist’s faces are sweetly 
sad, though still not grave; there is 
longing not akin to pain, and dream- 
ness in keeping with the tender, wakeful 
moments. 

The color of this ‘‘Spring’’ is delicate 
rather than strong; the blues have main- 
tained themselves, but are not as rank as 
in many old pictures. Of course the 
greens have gone to gray, so that no one 
ean tell what was their original color, 
but that is a favor, because they are 
agreeable. No painter of this period 
had arrived at the point of skill in paint- 
ing flesh which the next generation easily 
attained; the colors being still some- 
what brownish inclined to yellow. All 
over the picture is a sort of golden gray, 
most agreeable to see. This time the 
picture is in the Academy of Fine Arts, 
at Florence. (No. 26, in room V.) 

The painter of religious pictures was 
not very free in those days, perhaps he 
never can be at any period. Botticelli 
was accused of heresy, because his 
angels, in the Assumption, were not 
entirely orthodox. The monks veiled 
the work from the public gaze, though 
it is now on view again. It is the one 
with the Virgin on clouds, waited upon 
by patriarchs and apostles, amid angels 
saluting with song; Matteo Palmieri and 
his wife kneeling below. But art was 
an aristocrat in Florence. We can place 
the period, and understand the condi- 
tions, by remembering that Michael An- 
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gelo’s great figure of Moses so delighted 
the city that a commission was appointed 
to determine a site for its placement, and 
that all the great citizens and artists 
gathered in consultation, among them 
Botticeili. Portraiture was becoming 
common, and this artist did his part well, 
though always with the flavor of formal- 
ity marking his period. 

Botticelli was never the pet of princes, 
though well treated by them. Such win- 
some reprobates as Lippi are the men 
loved by the world of lords and common- 
ers alike; the temper of our subject was 
too colorless. At the age of sixty-eight, 
if the unreliable dates make no mistakes, 
he died, and the ‘‘Gothie period’’ was 
ended. 


House Refuse 


ONDON is far behind many other 
| large towns in the matter of the 


collection of house refuse, says 

the British Medical Journal. 
Even the weekly emptying of the dust- 
bin, required under by-law, is often pre- 
carious, and in time of public holidays 
the call of the dustman is not infrequently 
omitted altogether, and offensive garbage 
accumulates for a fortnight or longer, to 
the annoyance and danger of the smaller 
occupier especially. 

The London county council at a recent 
meeting decided to amend the existing 
by-law so as to secure a collection of 
house refuse at least twice a week. 
Edinburgh collects daily from every 
house, and in some business thorough- 
fares in London this is already the prac- 
tice. 

The general use of the sanitary dust- 
bin has been a valuable improvement 
upon the old filth-soaked receptacle, 
which was rarely, if ever, completely 
emptied. We sincerely trust that this 
modest advance upon the present weekly 
collection may take effect immediately, 
and that the local sanitary authorities 
will place no obstacle in*the way of its 
accomplishment. 
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FURNITURE OF 


THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 


BY VIRGINIA ROBIE 


writes John Addington Symonds, 

‘fall the great nations of Europe 

shared. But it must never be for- 
gotten that the true Renaissance began 
in Italy. In art, in scholarship, in 
science, in the mediation between an- 
tique culture and the modern intellect, 
the Italians took the lead, handing to 
Germany and France and England the 
restored hu- 
manities com- 
plete. Spain 
and England 
have since 
done more for 
the exploration 
and coloniza- 
tion of the 
world. Ger- 
many achieved 
the labor of 
the Reforma- 
tion almost 
single -handed. 
France has 
collected, cen- 
tralized, and 
diffused intel- 
ligence with 
irresistible en- 
ergy. But if we return to the first 
origins of the Renaissance, we find that 
at atime when the rest of Europe was 
inert, Italy had already begun to organ- 
ize the various elements of the modern 
spirit, and to set the fashions whereby 
the other great nations should live and 


“ I the work of the Renaissance,’’ 


‘‘We cannot refer the whole phenom- 
ena of the Renaissance to any one cause 
or circumstance, or limit them within the 
field of any one department of human 
knowledge. If we ask the students of 
art what they mean by the Renaissance, 
they will reply that it was the revolution 
effected in architecture, painting, and 
sculpture by the recovery of antique 
monuments. Students of literature, 
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philosophy, and theology see in the 
Renaissance that discovery of manu- 
scripts, that passion for antiquity, that 
progress in philology and criticism which 
led to a correct knowledge of the clas- 
sics, to a fresh taste in poetry, to new 
systems of thought, to more accurate 
analysis, and finally to the Lutheran 
schism and the emancipation of the con- 
science. Men of science will discourse 

about the dis- 
covery of the 
solar system by 
Copernicus and 
Galileo, the 
anatomy of 
Vesalius, and 
Harvey’s the- 
ory of the cir- 
culation of the 
blood. The 
political his- 
torian, again, 
has his own 
answer to the 
question. The 
extinction of 
feudalism, the 
development of 
the great na- 
tionalities of 
Europe, the growth of monarchy, the 
limitation of the ecclesiastical author- 
ity, and the erection of the papacy into 
an Italian kingdom, and in the last 
place, the gradual emergence of that 
sense of popular freedom which exploded 
in the Revolution ;—these are the aspects 
of the movement which engross his 
attention. Jurists will describe the dis- 
solution of legal frictions based upon 
the false decretals, the acquisition of a 
true text of the Roman Code, and the 
attempt to introduce a rational method 
into the theory of modern jurispru- 
dence. Men whose attention has been 
turned to the history of discoveries and 
inventions will relate the exploration of 
America and the East, or will point to 
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the benefits conferred upon the world by 
the arts of printing and engraving, by 
the compass and the telescope, by paper 
and by gunpowder. Yet neither any 
one of these answers, taken separately, 
nor indeed all taken together, will offer 
a solution of the problem. 


GOTHIC CHAIRS WITH RENAISSANCE PANELS—-IN 
THE PARMA MUSEUM. TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 


BEAUTIFUL 


WHAT RENAISSANCE MEANS 


“By the term Renaissance, or new 
birth, is indicated a natural movement, 
not to be explained by this or that char- 
acteristic, but to be accepted as an effort 
of humanity for which at length the 
time had come, and in the onward pro- 
gress of which we still participate. The 
history of the Renaissance is not the 
history of arts, or of sciences, or of 
literature, or even of nations. It is no 
mere political mutation, no new fashion 
of art, no restoration of classical stan- 
dards of taste. The arts and the inven- 
tions, the knowledge and the books which 
suddenly became vital at the time of the 
Renaissance, had long lain neglected on 
the shores of the Dead Sea of the Middle 
Ages. It was not their discovery which 
eaused the Renaissance. It was the 
intellectual energy, the spontaneous out- 
burst of intelligence, which enabled man- 
kind at that moment to make use of 
them.”’ 

Broadly speaking, the Renaissance had 
three distinct styles: The tre-cento, 
quatro-cento, and cinque-cento. The first 
was developed between the years 1300 
and 1400, and its influence was confined 
to architecture and sculpture. Giotto, 
Arnolfo di Cambia, Andrea Taffi Or- 
eagna, and Nicola Pisano were its chief 
exponents. The quatro-cento belonged 
to the fifteenth century, and was a more 
classie style than its predecessors. The 
work of Luca della Robbia, of Dona- 
tello, and Ghiberti, and of Filippo 
Brunelleschi are magnificent examples of 
the second division. 


CINQUE-CENTO 

The cinque-cento was the culmination 
of the art of the Renaissance, and is 
associated with the mighty names of 
da Vinci, Raphael, and Michael Angelo. 
The former styles were but preparation 
for the architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and decorative arts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Under the patronage of the popes 
and the powerful Medici family, pictures 
were painted, statues carved, tapestries 
woven, metals wrought in a manner that 
the world had never seen before. 
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FURNITURE OF 


CHAIRS IN THE LUCCA MUSEUM— 


‘During that period,’’ to quote from 
Symonds again, ‘‘the entire nation 
seemed to be endowed with an instinct 
for the beautiful and with the capacity 
for producing it in every form.”’ 

No article was too commonplace to 
receive the attention of great artists. 
The same care that was expended on the 
facade of a cathedral or the interior of a 
palace was bestowed on the simplest 
piece of woodwork. The carved chairs, 
the painted crests, and the inlaid cabi- 
nets all show that perfection of detail 
that characterizes the boldest undertak- 
ings. It was this wonderful: ensemble, 
this linking of the fine and: decorative 
arts, that made the Renaissance the 
golden age of achievement. 


THE THREE STYLES 


It was not until the cinque-cento 
period that furniture showed traces of 


the classic revival. Woodworkers clung 
to Gothic designs long after stone-cutters 
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EARLY SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


had discarded them. Thus some of the 
tre-cento and quatro-cento motives are 
exhibited in the furniture of the six- 
teenth century. It is well in studying 
the woodwork of this epoch to keep in 
mind the leading features of the three 
styles. The tre-cento consisted of inter- 
lacing lines combined with simple tra- 
cery and conventionalized foliage. The 
tracery was Saracen rather than Gothic, 
and entirely free from symbolism. The 
quatro-cento blended the festoon, the 
garland, the band, and the cartouche with 
naturalistic fruit and flowers. The 
cinque-cento was a restoration of classic 
details, and included the fret, the ara- 
besque, the anthemion, the scroll, and 
the acanthus. The arabesque or gro- 
tesque, as it was termed from its discov- 
ery in a Roman grotto, was composed of 
vases, shields, masks, animal forms, and 
floralemblems. Symmetry, balance, and 
perfect proportions, united with faultless 
execution, saved the arabesque from 
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becoming a grotesque in both senses of 
the word. In the hands of Raphael, 
Giulio Romano, Sansovino, and the Lom- 
bardi this type of ornament reached a 
high degree of beauty. Raphael’s work 
in the loggia of the vatican is a splendid 
example of the arabesque. 

Woodworkers adapted thes: 
styles to the furniture of the day, and it 
is to their credit that they produced har- 
mony, and not confusion. The backs of 
chairs did not resemble palace doors, nor 
did the columns of cabinets suggest 
Greek colonades. There was a fine sense 
of fitness between the object and its 
ornament. Herein was a vast difference 
between the handiwork of the Renais- 
sance and that of the Gothic period. 
Gothic furniture asa whole was oppress- 
ively architectural. 

The lids of chests and the doors of 
cupboards were often church facades in 
miniature, and the finials of chairs and 
settles diminutive church spires. Gothic 
art was ecclesiastical rather than secular, 
and Gothic furniture, with few excep- 
tions, was fitted for monasteries rather 
than homes. 


three 


RENAISSANCE FURNITUR 
The Renaissance raised furniture-mak- 
ing to an art. Pupils were apprenticed 
to a master, and studied with him until 
they had perfected their craft, when they 
opened workshops of their own. The 
pieces produced in these great studio- 
shops united beauty with utilit For 
the first time, designs were made with 
reference to their setting. The furniture 
of the private dwelling was suggestive of 
neither cathedrals nor abbeys. It was 
made with a careful regard for the needs 
of the owner, his station and manner of 
living. Thus houses possessed a har- 
mony that had hitherto been absent. 
The arrangement of furniture was 
greatly altered. Chairs and chests were 
no longer placed stiffly against the walls. 
According to one old writer, the six- 
teenth century loosed the furniture from 
the side of the room and distributed it 
‘there and there in the manner agreeable 
to modern taste.’’ With its changed 
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position came a change in the construc- 
tion and character of each article. The 
cabinet became a cabinet in the modern 
meaning of the word. It was no longer 
a press or a cupboard. The table lost 
its severe lines and plain surfaces, and 
developed into an ornamental piece of 
furniture. Wood-carvers, as if to atone 
for past neglect, lavished their highest 
skill upon it. The chair was completely 
transformed. It refused to be classified 
under one or two heads. There was the 
chair for the hall, the dining-room, and 
the bed-chamber, and chairs for all sorts 
and conditions of men. They were im- 
posing, simple, massive, or graceful, as 
the occasion demanded. They were, 
however, always comfortable. Uphol- 
stered seats were introduced during this 
period. Hitherto chair cushions were 
movable; they were now a part of the 
seat. This was a radical change and 
gave rise to a new class of workmen— 
upholsterers. Tapestry and stamped and 
painted leathers were utilized in the 
new craft. 


THE SIDEBOARD 


Among the sixteenth-century pieces of 
furniture that were unknown at an earlier 
date was the sideboard. The credence 
and the dressoir have already been men- 
tioned. The sideboard was longer and 
lower than these medieval pieces, and 


without shelves. One of the earliest 
references to the sideboard is in the 
journal of Benvenuto Cellini. To this 
prince of silversmiths we are indebted 
for many picturesque glimpses. Some- 
times it is an interview with Michael 
Angelo, sometimes a visit to the pope, 
sometimes a line about a piece of furni- 
ture. ‘‘Meanwhile, I contrived, by means 
of a pupil of Raffaello da Urbino, to get 
an order for one of those great water 
vessels called acquereccia, which are used 
for ornaments to place on a sideboard. 
He wanted a pair made of equal size. 
One of them he intrusted to Lucagnolo 
and the other to me.’’ 

Another writer of the same period says 
in a letter: ‘‘When I entered the house 
of Maestro Giovanni, of whom I may 
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have spoken, I was given bread and wine 
from the sideboard and pressed to lodge 
for the night.’’ In this letter is a second 
reference of interest. ‘‘On my way out 
of the city, I fell in with three youths 
whom I thought to be students. Two 
were weavers from Palermo, and the 
third a wood-carver on his way to the 
palace to receive orders for a marriage 
coffer. I hoped to learn more of his 
errand, but he talked little and refused 
to tarry for wine.’’ 

Unfortunately the letter gives no clue 
to the palace nor to the noble lady for 
whom the coffer was intended. 

In the list of new furniture was the 
chest of drawers. This was placed in 
the bed-chamber and was the forerunner 
of the bureau. During the sixteenth 
century the bed took on a new form. 
The massive Gothic bed was no longer 
tolerated. A lighter, more movable 
structure superseded it. Slender col- 
umns upheld a canopy of brocade or 
tapestry, and curtains of similar material 
inclosed the sides. The Renaissance bed 
was not a four-poster in the colonial ac- 
ceptance of the word, for the back was 
completely encased in wood. This head- 
board, if such it may be called, was 
richly carved and occasionally displayed 
the arms and insignia of the family. 
Beds were not always made with columns 
at the base. The one shown in the bed- 
chamber of the Vincigliata has exqui- 
sitely carved figures, typifying sleep, 
instead of the lower columns. Bed- 
rooms of this period were more comfort- 
able than they had been at any previous 
time. Panes of glass were no longer a 
luxury. With larger windows came 
more light and better ventilation A 
brighter, happier atmosphere was the 
result. This changed condition was not 
confined to the upper story. The lower 
part of the house was equally trans- 
formed. The shadowy corners, the 
dimly lighted staircases, and the dark 
passageways were of the past. The per- 
petual twilight of the medieval dwelling 
gave place to the sunshine of the Renais- 
sance. 

Among the host of articles that added 
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to the comfort and convenience of the 
Italian house were clocks, mirrors, and 
sereens. Clocks were not the invention 
of this century, but they were little used 
until this period. They were of smal! 
dimensions, elaborated, incased in metal, 
and sometimes ornamented with pietra- 
durd—an inlay of ivory, horn, mother-of- 
pearl, and lapis lazuli. Screens were of 
stamped and painted leather, and were 
usually imported from Spain. Mirrors 
were of two varieties. The common 
ones were of polished steel, the more 
costly ones of glass. The frames in both 
eases were of metal and highly deco- 
rated. It was in the small furnishings 
that the art of the house was at fault. 
Mirror frames, clock cases, and candle- 
sticks passed the border-line of good 
taste. The most ornate object in the 
house, however, was the pair of bellows 
that hung by the hearth. The fireplace 
was nobly constructed, the andirons were 
designed in the same spirit, but on the 
bellows was lavished every fantastic 
detail of Renaissance ornament. Many 
of these articles have outlasted the better 
handiwork of the sixteenth century. 
The South Kensington Museum has a 
famous pair, and not long ago one sold 
in London for twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. 


COFFERS 


Chests gained rather than diminished 
in importance during the Renaissance. 
They were no longer used as seats, for 
chairs were abundant. They were no 
longer needed as receptacles for armor 
and implements of the chase, for hunting 
had fallen into disuse, and the sixteenth 
century was one of peace. The house- 
keeper did not require them for her many 
household stores, as more convenient 
pieces of furniture were designed espe- 
cially for her. The family plate was no 
longer concealed in them, as the silver 
was displayed on the sideboard by day 
and hidden in a safe at night. 

As dower or marriage coffers, the 
chests or cassoni of the Renaissance 
developed into works of art. Many 
artists made their reputations in this 
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THE HOUSE 





RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT DOOR OF 
Designed by Raffa 


field alone. 


The finest gesso work, the 
purest gilding, the mostintricate intarsia, 
and the best type of casing entered into 


the construction of these coffers. The 
cartouche or scrolled and pierced shield 
was often a motive in the carved chests. 
Acanthus leaves and delicately modeled 
garlands were also favorite designs. 
One Andrea di Cosimo was noted for 
his skill in adapting the cartouche. 
Vasari says of him: ‘‘It would not be 
possible to describe the vast number of 
decorations in coffers and other works of 
similar kind executed by Andrea di Co- 
simo, seeing that the whole city is full of 
them. I must, therefore, decline the 
enumeration of them, but I cannot omit 
to mention the circular escutcheons 
which were prepared by this artist, and 
to such an extent that there could hardly 
be a wedding solemnized but that Andrea 
must have his shops filled with such 
works either for one or another of the 
citizens.’’ Many coffers were decorated 
with gesso, a composition of paint and 


THE VATICAN 
o, Cinque-Cento Ornament 


BEAUTIFUL 


SCREEN OF INTARSIA 
Work of Carthusian Monks, Pavia 


gold leaf. But the most beautiful ones 
were of intarsia. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury intarsia, or the inlaying of colored 
woods etched by hot irons, was little 
known outside of the Carthusian Monas- 
teries. In the sixteenth century its 
fame reached the courts of Francis I. 
and Henry VIII. The inlay was com- 
posed of natural and dyed woods scorched 
with hot sand or irons and polished with 
penetrating oils. Geometrical patterns, 
copied from mosaics, cinque-cento orna- 
ment, landscapes, and figures, were exe- 
cuted in this medium. Each artist had 
his own methods of preparing the colors, 
and these secrets were carefully guarded. 
Among the famous workers in intarsia, 
the intarsia-toris, as they were called, 
were Fra Raffaello di Brescia, Fra Dami- 
ano di Bergamo, and Fra Bartolomeo di 
Poli. These men were monks of the 
Carthusian and Dominican orders, but 
they made marriage coffers as well as 
choir stalls and sacristy presses. A 
notable piece of this sixteenth-century 
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marquetry is the screen in the Charter 
House at Pavia, decorated by Fra Barto- 
lomeo. Another celebrated example is 
the chasse containing the relics of St. 
Dominic in the church of Bergamo. 
This chasse was executed by Fra Dami- 
ano, but it is called ‘‘Charles V.’s intar- 
sia.’”? When Charles V. of Spain visited 
Bergamo he refused to believe that the 
chasse was made of inlaid wood, declar- 
ing it was the work of the brus! Nor 
was he convinced until a piece of the 
wood was removed. In memory of this 
occasion, and the tribute paid to the 
monk’s skill, the wood was never re- 
placed. Many museums and private 
pecimens 


collections contain beautiful s 
of this Renaissance inlay. 


THE CASTELLO DI VINCIGLIATA 


Situated on high land ov: 
Florence and Fiesole is the ¢ 
Vincigliata, rich in sixteenth-century 
treasures. The present owner is an 
American, Mr. John Temple Leader, 
who has spent a fortune in restoring it. 


I looking 
astello di 


THE QUEEN 


OF ] 


NE of the most important duties 
of Alexandra, the new q 
England, is the governr 


ueen of 
nent of 
her royal household, numbering 
a thousand people. These employees 
cost in the aggregate about $660,000 a 
year in salaries, while an average of 
$860,000 a year is paid to ‘‘the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick-maker,’’ 
and the other tradespeople who feed the 
members of the household. No servant 
has ever been known to be discharged 
from the palaces; and when a marriage 
takes place the couple is usually provided 
with a small post, carrying with it a 
residence. Most of the royal lodges are 
occupied by couples who have served 
royalty for many years. 
The only additions to the royal house- 
hold since the time of Henry VIII. are 


NGLAND’S 


BY JOHN A, 


BEAUTIFUL 


Although the castle is not used as a 
dwelling, there is no suggestion of a 
museum in the arrangement of Mr. 
Leader’s collection, which includes fur- 
niture of unusual beauty, rare pieces of 
silver and bronze, and exquisite enamels, 
faience, and glass. Part of the building 
antedates the Renaissance, and the rooms 
in this section have been sympathetically 
treated. 

The early ecclesiastical history of Vin- 
cigliata has not been forgotten. The 
furnishings of the hall of St. Bernard, 
dating back to the fourteenth century, 
are very consistent. The woodwork and 
quaint paintings are original. The state 
dining-room contains many excellent 
pieces of wood-carving, intarsia, and fine 
old pictures. The walls are uniquely 
paneled, and the vaulted ceiling is deco- 
rated in heraldic devices. The great 
stone kitchen did not need restoration. 

Twice a week Mr. Leader opens the 
doors of Vincigliata to the public. To 
the student of Renaissance furniture this 
old castle is a treasure-house. 


ROYAL 


MORRIS 


HOUSEHOLD 


two steam-apparatus men. A servant, 
officially known as the waxfitter, receives 
a salary of $300 a year for arranging all 
the eandles, while two others—a first 
and second lamplighter—get $500 a year 
each for lighting them, as well as all the 
lamps in the place. It costs $1,460 to 
have the table laid by five functionaries, 
whose official designations are table- 
deckers. The only work they do is to 
lay the tablecloth and see that the plates, 
dishes, and cutlery are fairly set forth. 
The salary of the chief butler, who looks 
after the wine, is $2,500 a year. 

Sixty young women serve in the capa- 
city of housemaids at Windsor. The 
kitchen is ruled over by a chef whose 
salary is $3,500 a year. Under him are 
four master-cooks, who receive $1,000 a 
year each for their services. Then there 
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are two assistant cooks, two roasting 
cooks, sixteen apprentices, half a dozen 
kitchen maids, two yeomen of the 
kitchen, and the clerk of the kitchen, 
who guards the expenditures, keeps the 
accounts, and does the carving. He re- 
ceives $1,500 a year. The confectioners 
get $1,500 and $1,200 each. 

A functionary known as the official 
rat-catcher of the house of royalty 
receives $375 a year, and is the only 
servant whose salary is provided outside 
the civil list. Every session of the 
House of Commons, in committee of 
supply, considers this vote and gravely 
agrees to it. The royal washing costs 
$10,000 yearly, and is done in a pictur- 
esque stone building near Richmond 
Park, called the Royal Laundry. The 
linen is carried to and from the laundry 
in cedar boxes bearing brass plates in- 
scribed with the different names; for 
instance, ‘‘The King, 1,’’ ‘‘The Queen, 
2,’’ “Princess Victoria.’”’ The boxes 
carrying the household linen are marked 
with the initials of the palace, ‘“W. C.”’ 
or “B. P.’’ Primrose soap, slightly 
scented and quite free from alkalies, is 
used, and is extremely costly. Queen 
Alexandra’s body linen is exquisitely 
fine and severely plain, and she never 
wears a flannel petticoat after it has once 
been washed. 

The private apartments of Queen 
Alexandra at Windsor, which is the 
official royal residence, consists of four 
rooms—the audience chamber, the sit- 
ting-room, bedroom, and dressing-room. 
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They are on the first floor of that portion 
of the castle known as the Victorian 
tower, and are approached from without 
by a secluded portico, where the queen 
may enter her carriage unobserved by 
any one except her immediate attend- 
ants. The suite of rooms is entered 
through two large double doors of oak, 
picked out with gold and paneled in 
Gothic style. A small elevator, built of 
stout oak wood and upholstered in crim- 
son, conveys the queen from the portico 
up to her room. In the audience cham- 
ber the queen receives visitors, either on 
business or pleasure. Her sitting-room 
faces south, and is of great height. 
From a wide oriel window can be seen a 
fine view of Long Walk, the Home 
Park, and the Great Park. There isa 
magnificent marble mantel, and a fire- 
place in this room, and beech logs are 
the only things used for fuel. In a 
cabinet in the room are kept the sixty 
leather-bound volumes or catalogues in 
which is the inventory of all the furni- 
ture and ornaments of Windsor Castle— 
china, glass, silver, draperies, and fur- 
niture of the seven hundred apartments. 
This inventory was made by order of 
Queen Victoria, and in accordance with 
her ideas. The most costly dinner ser- 
vice in the world is at Windsor Castle. 
It is of solid gold, and valued at $4,000,- 
000. The late Queen was practical al- 
ways, and systematic, and this is further 
evidence of the executive ability which 
reached even to the details of the man- 
agement of her great household. 





AN OLD DUTCH HOUSE ON THE HUDSON 
BY WILLIAM 


York City, on either side of the 

udson River, is a region famous 

for its association with the sad 

story of Major André, and as the scene 
of the delightful ‘‘ Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.’’ Throughout this region are 
scattered houses of the type described by 


\ BOUT thirty miles north of New 


MORSE COLE 


Washington Irving, most of them small, 
all of them simple. Usually they are 
long and narrow, with the end to the 
road and the front door in the middle 
of one side. Almost invariably a ve- 
randa runs along the front from end +o 
end. The type is not beautiful, but 
oceasionally when vines have grown 





THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


re 


FROM THE FRONT 


FROM THE ROAD 





THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


upon a house of this type the result is 
a charm which very often fails many a 
vine-clad house of better architectural 
lines. 

Perhaps the best example of this sort 
is an old house at Nyack, on the west- 
ern shore of the Hudson directly oppo- 
site Tarrytown, where perhaps was the 
watehdog that Ichabod Crane heard as 
he left Katrina Van Tassel’s on the fate- 
ful night. The lines of the house are 
sufficiently indicated by the accompany- 
ing photographs. The hall runs through 
the house from front to back, with a 
half-door at either end, the rear door 
opening upon a garden as shown in the 
full-front picture. The walls are more 
than two feet thick, and only after a 
season of hot weather lasting several 
days does the house become uncomfort- 
ably warm, though Nyack, lying in the 
valley of the river between high hills, is 
a hot village. The material of the walls 
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is dark red sandstone, undressed, and in 
some parts of the wall, as shown in the 
picture of the end of the house, in blocks 
of irregular shape. This sandstone is 
native, and is akin to that which in 
many parts of New Jersey gives a sort 
of sunset glow to the open ground. One 
feels almost that the house is an outecrop- 
ping leige, so much a part of the earth 
seems the wonderful harmony of the 
coarse white mortar, the rough, irregular 
blocks of rich red rock, and the deep 
green of the climbing vines. A friend 
and I came upon it unawares one day, 
lingered long in view of it, returned to 
it a few hours later, and finally, a few 
weeks later, made a pilgrimage to get 
its picture. It seemed to us more clearly 
to recall the youth of America, to be 
pre-eminently native, than any building 
in Plymouth, or Dedham, or elsewhere, 
though no doubt the others were older 
by a century and more. 








THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


attention which has recently been 


T seems strange that with all the 
| given to the awakening of the artis- 


tie spirit in the things of common 
life, so little interest has been shown in 
the development of an adequate appreci- 
ation of the Flower Beautiful for interior 


decoration. Even where they are used 
in lavish profusion, it is rarely that one 
sees flowers so displayed as to bring out 
their beauty in harmony with their sur- 
roundings. The only general attempt 
of recent years to better the conditions 
of such display is the fashion of utilizing 
plants grown by the Japanese, for which 
enormous prices have sometimes been 
paid by leaders in wealthy social circles. 

There“is no question that in this mat- 
ter of flower arrangement we have much 
to learn from the Japanese. But I do 
not believe that we are to learn it to best 
advantage by following blindly the de- 
tails of their systems, which are so inter- 


woven with the customs and traditions 
of the race that they can never mean to 
us what they do to the native of Japan. 
We can learn from them, however, the 
lessons of respect for flowers, of the 
beauty of line, of the possibilities of a 
symmetry, of the laws of color harmony, 
and of the preciousness of beauty with- 
out regard to price. We can also get 
from the Japanese the most artistic 
flower receptacles in the world, and util- 
ize them in working out the problem for 
ourselves. 

In its best estate a flower arrangement 
is a work of art, and as such it should 
conform to the requirements of other 
works of art, with such adaptations as 
may be made necessary by the nature of 
the materials employed. One of the first 
requirements in all art is that of har- 
mony or unity, without which beauty in 
any complete sense cannot exist. 

The first requirement of unity in 
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BEAUTIFUL 


put is so to harmonize with the blossoms as to 
display then to best advantage. Once this is 
clearly in mind we shall discard the jardiniéres 
and vases on which elaborate and realistic bou- 


WILD ROSES IN A MEDAL- 
LION JAR 


flower arrangement is that 
the composition shall im- 
press one as a harmonious 
whole, not as several un- 
related things placed near 
together; its impression of 
oneness must be distinct 
and unmistakable. This 


really involves all the rest, 
and it is well to have the 
idea clearly in mind as we 
proceed. 


HARMONY AS TO THE 
RECEPTACLE 

To have an arrangement of flowers we 
must have a receptacle for holding in 
place the stems and blossoms. Out of 
doors the plants are held in the earth by 
their roots, and the blossom-bearing 
stems rise from a surface which may be 
simply the rich brown of the bare earth, 
or the mottled browns of the carpet of 
fallen leaves, or the lovely greens of 
grass and sedge. All of these are sub- 
dued colors, which do not distract the 
attention from the blossoms above 
—such tones as the artists in follow- 
ing nature have chosen for the back- 
grounds of their pictures. From this 
we may well take a hint and remember 
that the receptacle for the flowers is not 
to be in itself the center of attraction, 


E FLAG IN 


quets have been 
painted by would-be 
decorators, for we 
shall realize that it is 
an insult to the flowers 
to attempt to vie with 
their peerless beauty 
by the erude pictures 
on such receptacles. 
The only sort of deco- 
ration which is per- 
missible is something 
that is purely conven- 
tional; should it be a 
flower design, it is bet- 
ter that it be of the 
same kind as is to be 
displayed in the jar. 
Similar considera- 
tions should lead us 


AN IRIS JAR 


to be care- 
ful as to 
the colors 
of the 
flower re- 
ceptacle. 
Brilliant 
hues, es- 
pecially in combination, attract the atten- 
tion from the flowers and thus interfere 
with the unity of the composition. In- 
stead of these, quiet grays and browns 
and greens, in monotone or in harmoni- 
ous combinations, will be chosen. Such 
tones may be used to advantage with 
flowers of many colors without violating 
the principles of harmony. 

And the same love of unity will lead 


GERANIUMS IN A JAPANESE JAR 
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THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


us to restrict our choice of receptacles to 
those designed primarily for holding 
flowers. Water pitchers and fruit cans 
may serve a temporary purpose in keep- 
ing flowers from wilting, but they can 
never serve to bring out in the mind of 
the appreciative observer the full beauty 
of the blossoms; the obtrusive thought 
of the other uses of the receptacle is too 
disturbing. The extent to which one 
will use with satisfaction the decorative 
Japanese pitchers as flower receptacles 
will probably depend upon one’s taste. 
I confess that in my own case I have 
been led to abandon them more and 
more with each passing year. 


HARMONY AS TO FORM 


Most of us will probably best approach 
this phase of our subject by remember- 
ing Thoreau’s advice: ‘‘Simplify, sim- 
plify.”’ With nine out of ten of the 
floral decorations one sees, the chief sin 
is that of complexity. The beauty of 
flowers is so simple that it is best shown 
when we do not attempt elaborate ar- 
rangements, for then almost invariably 
we get away from Nature and are astray. 

The determination of unity as to form 
in its relation to the receptacle depends 
largely upon the character of growth of 
the plant used. One who loves flowers 
and lives with them comes to have an 
intuitive feeling for the lines of growth 
of the plants, which will guide him in 
their arrangement more surely than any 
formal rules. In general, however, 
every one will agree that a light and 
graceful plant requires an airy, delicate 
vase—transparent it may be—while a 
strong and strenuous plant requires a 
solid and substantial jar. The lines of 
the receptacle should also conform in 
some tangible manner with the lines of 
growth of the plant. 

A few examples will serve to illustrate 
these points better than any abstract dis- 
cussion. In the picture of three stems 
of gladiolus the jar is heavy and solid 
as such thick stems and large blossom 
masses require; its lines are straight, 
and it tapers from bottom to top in a 


° MADONNA LILY IN A JAPANESE JAR 
way to suggest a truncate cone. Notice 
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the echo of these in the flower arrange- 
ment; see first that the general outline 
above the jar is similar to that of the jar 
itself; then see how the straight lines of 
the outer surface are repeated in the 
straight outer margins of the stems on 
both sides; see the suggestion of a verti- 
cal line in the middle of the jar, made 
by the shadows, and how its effect is con- 
tinued upward by the middle blossom 
stem. Notice, also, how the triangle, 
which is the dominant note in this com- 
position, is repeated in the form of the 
individual blossoms, as the straight lines 
are also echoed by the margins of the 
leaves. 

Now compare this gladiolus compo- 
sition with the very different picture of 
the yellow lady’s-slipper in a green 
Hampshire vase. These lady’s-slippers 


APPLE BLOSSOMS IN A JAPANESE JAR 


BEAUTIFUL 


are among the most bizarre of blossoms 
with the dominant note in their structure 
a rounded fullness; this is shown in the 
leaves somewhat, but more especially in 
the blossoms. The oddly rounded vase, 
with its projecting feet below and its 
long arms above, is repeated in a way 
in the strange blossoms with their pro- 
jecting sepals. 

Notice, also, the picture of the long- 
stemmed tulips in an Izumo vase; see 
how the general outline of the lower part 
of the jar is echoed in large in the ar- 
rangement as a whole and in small in 
the shape of the individual blossoms. 
Notice, too, how the graceful lines of 
foree in the outline of the vase are re- 
peated in the inimitable curves of the 
blossom stems and how the straight mar- 
gins of the leaves help in the unity of 
the composition. 

To display one or two blossom-bearing 
apple twigs in such a way as to bring 
out their beauty is not always an easy 
task. I sometimes use for this purpose 
the curious Japanese jar shown in the 
accompanying picture. See how the 
curved outline of the jar is repeated in 
the principal vertical branch while the 
outline of the composition as a whole is 
in such striking contrast to that of the 
jar as to be harmonious. But a simpler 
unity is attained in using this same jar 
for a stem of Madonna lilies as in an- 
other picture. See how the straight line 
is continued from the bottom of the jar 
to the tip of the bud on the end of the 
flower stalk. 

Notwithstanding their beauty, wild 
roses are not often used with satisfaction 
for indoor decorations. In most vases 
or jars they look out of place, and one 
involuntarily wishes they were back on 
their bushes out of doors. With such 
an oddly rounded medallion jar as is 
shown in the rose picture herewith, how- 
ever, this difficulty is avoided. A beau- 
tiful arrangement is easily brought about 
which impresses one as in harmony with 
the spirit of the flower. 

Harmony may be attained either by 
repetition or by contrast. A good ex- 
ample of the latter is shown in the pic- 
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THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL 


ture of Mikado poppies; here we have a 
solid, straight-lined jar surmounted by 
the jagged poppy leaves, with edges so 
incised that they make a striking con- 
trast to the straight 

line below; then above 

these leaves are the 

smooth outlines of the 

flower stems, sur- 

mounted again by the 

jagged outlines of the 

blossoms. 


HARMONY AS TO LINE °* 


If you stop to analyze 
the beauty of a flower 
you will be surprised 
to find how it is chiefly 
dependent upon two 
things: beauty of line 


RED-AND-PINK GLADIOLUS IN A 
GRAY JAPANESE JAR 


and beau- 
ty of col- 
or. In 
these 
pictures 
in black- 
an d- 
white, 
the color element is not present, so that 
whatever attractiveness they possess is 
chiefly due to the effect of line. An intel- 
ligent consideration of this phase of the 
subject will readily show that the flower 
receptacle should rely upon its beauty of 
line for its chief attractiveness. For this 
purpose its outline should be continuous 
rather than a broken surface, and its 
coloring should be such as not to inter- 


TULIPS IN AN IZUMO VASE 


fere with its 
effect of 
line. These 
facts at once 


YELLOW LADY’S-SLIP- 
PERS IN A GREEN 
HAMPSHIRE VASE 


rule out the cut- 
glass vases whose 
outer surface is cut 
into innumerable 
projections that 
break up the con- 
tinuous line, and 
the Cloissonné and 
other expensive 
vases in which the 
decoration is elab- 
orate. The harmony 
of line is all-im- 
portant. 


HONEYSUCKLE BLOSSOMS IN A GLASS ROSE-BOWL 
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HARMONY AS TO DECORATI( 
Aside from the simplicity of colors 
harmoniously blended by the potter—as 
in most of the Japanese vases shown in 
the accompanying pictures—the only safe 
decoration is the simplest of conventional 
designs, preferably, perhaps, of flowers. 
But even the simplest of conventional- 
ized flower designs strictly limits the 
usefulness of the vase as 
a flower receptacle; for 
any adequate sense of 
unity will prevent one 
from using for asters a 
jar decorated with sweet 
peas. In general it is 
safer to use such a jar 
only for the sort of 
flower that is shown in 
the decoration. In such 
cases the repetition in- 
creases the sense of 


CANADA LILIES IN A 
JAPANESE JAR 


unity, 

as,for 

xam- 

MIKADO POPPIES IN A GRAY ple, in 
JAPANESE JAR the iris 

compo- 

sition shown herewith—a composition 
that is nearly ideal in the simplicity of its 
unity. Throughout it is a study in repe- 
tition. See how the general outline of the 
jar is repeated in the position of the outer 
leaves, and the simple lines of force of 
the vase are repeated in those of leaf and 
stem and flower. In the same way the 
plant repeats the conventional decora- 


BEAUTIFUL 


tions on the side of the jar. To see 
how the same receptacle may be used 
with less happy effect imagine its use 
for the goldenrod. Think how incon- 
gruous would be such a juxtaposition 
of the iris, 
a typical 
spring blos- 
som, and 


DOUBLE BUTTERCUPS IN 
A JAPANESE JAR 


the goldenrod, a typi- 
cal autumn blossom. 
Surely it needs no 


special intuition to see 
the violation of har- 
mony in such a dis- 
play. 

A peculiar fitness 
as to decoration is 
shown in the accom- 
panying picture of 
double buttercups. 
On the jar are mod- 
eled leaves that seem to be conventional- 
ized from the leaves of the blossoms so 
that the composition is one of striking 
harmony. 


HARMONY AS TO PROPORTION 


A point that is well worth bearing in 
mind is that of the relative height of the 
receptacle and the flower composition. 
In vertical arrangements the best propor- 
tion seems to be about one to two; that 
is, to have the height of the vase one- 
third the height of the whole compo- 
sition. A little study of the pictures 
will help to make thisclear. This is the 
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INEXPENSIVE COUNTRY 


proportion in the pictures of the iris in 
the iris vase, the tulip in the Izumo vase, 
and the apple blossoms in a bluish jar. It 
is better to have the height of the vase 
proportionately longer than shorter, as 
may be seen by comparing the picture of 
the jar of meadow lilies in which the 
flowers occupy a space only one and a 
half times the height of the receptacle 
with that of the jar of gladiolus in which 
the flowers occupy three times the height 
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of the jar, and make the composition 
seem a little top-heavy. 

In broader compositions the receptacle 
may well occupy a greater proportional 
height than in vertical arrangements. 
That this does not lead to inharmonious 
results may be seen from the picture of 
the honeysuckle blossoms in a glass rose- 
bowl or the geraniums in a Japanese jar. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





INEXPENSIVE COUNTRY HOUSES IN ENGLAND 
BY B 


much of the world’s goods, have 

found it extremely profitable to 

go into the remote parts of the 
country, particularly in the wilds of 
Essex and Norfolk, and take old houses 
and country seats at ridiculously low 
terms, which they occupy for a short 
period and then let them to their friends; 
thereby gaining a good summer’s out- 
ing, and securing it at no cost to them- 
selves. There are many old places in 
Essex which may be had for practically 
nothing. The agricultural depression 
which set in there many years ago drove 
the occupants of many fine manor houses 
out into the world, and the places which 
once bustled with life became silent and 
went to rack and ruin. I know of a 
lovely old hall half a dozen miles from 
Saffron Walden, a quaint old town in 
Essex, which has stood empty a dozen 
years or more. It is surrounded with 
mighty trees and beautiful meadows, 
but its interior is sadly in want of re- 
pair. Its only inhabitants are bats and 
owls. A few hundred pounds would put 
it right, and the rental is only $175 per 
year! Of course, it cannot be lived in 
by a man whose business is in town, but 
for one fond of country life it would be 
an ideal home. Close to it lives a friend 
of mine who inhabits an old Elizabethan 
castle in which, in fact, Queen Elizabeth 
once held her court. My friend lords it 


Ee people, with none too 


over a demesne of five hundred acres, 
and has a shooting of nearly two thou- 
sand acres more. 

I look forward to a general occupation 
of these unused country houses in the 
near future. The advance of the motor 
ear industry is bound to revive their 
drooping spirits to a great extent, but 
first we shall have to infuse a new spirit 
into the mind of the bucolic legislator. 
The fact is that the country police look 
with a jaundiced eye upon automobiles, 
and endeavor to thwart their progress as 
much as possible. Now, if I lived in 
one of these Essex castles, which I hope 
to do some day, I should want to be able 
to come to town at least three or four 
times a week, and for this purpose I 
would require an automobile, because 
the railways are too awful. Now, what 
does the gentle country policeman do to 
prevent me from reaching town under 
the hour? He lies in wait behind a 
hedge, and if he thinks I am going faster 
than a miserable ten miles an hour on a 
lonely country road, where forty miles 
would not be dangerous, he jumps up 
and blows a shrill whistle, which is 
heard by the next ‘“‘bobby,’’ who is also 
behind a hedge, and this guardian of 
the traditions of prehistoric England 
jumps up—leisurely—and puts up his 
hand. And the next day Iam mulected 
in the sum of £5 for ‘“‘endangering the 
public safety.’ 
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many other districts and ports in Central 
America, as, for example, Tabasco, 
Minatitlan, Tecolutla, Panama, Costa 
Rica, and St. Domingo; but to the aver- 
age woodworker only three grades 
exist—namely, Spanish, Honduras, and 
baywood—chiefly because each of these 
three names has come to represent an 
arbitrary standard of quality, color, and 
figure, regardless of the origin. Beyond 
saying that the baywood is the soft, 
light, straight-grained, and _ pinkish 
(nearly white) material, and that the 
Spanish is the dark, ruddy brown, often 
cross-grained, and curly wood, no defi- 
nite rule can be given; observation will 
soon disclose the ordinary limits of each 
term. Some regard the chalky deposit 
in the pores of dark-colored mahogany 
as conclusive evidence that the wood is 
of Spanish origin, but the occurrence of 
this substance is by no means an infal- 
lible test. 








Venetian Glass to Regain Its Old Place 
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direct from examples still to be found of 
work done in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The varieties are infinite. 
There is rich, deeply tinted ‘‘Roman’’ 
blue glass, the tawny yellow ‘Giallo 
d’Oro,’’ the pale ‘‘Aquamarina,”’ the 
‘‘Reticella’’ ware, and the ‘‘Pagliesco’’ 
glass. 

Originality is one of the charms of the 
colorings of this glass. As the wine- 
glass or vase is held to the light and 
turned in the hand, touches of gold arise 
as it seems from nowhere, flash out into 
brilliance, and then disappear into the 
luminous purple reflections of the glass, 
only to make room for more of the 
clouds of tiny golden specks which beam 
out into brightness as they approach the 
light and then in turn die away. As 
table decoration Venetian glass has abso- 
lutely no equal, the transparency and 
depth of its color and the presence of 
the gold in its composition causing it to 
light up at night in a way possible in no 
other make of glass. 
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The Linen-Closet 


should be used every day,’’ 

some one has remarked. Linen, 

at any rate, should be used, and 
used equally if it is to keep its white- 
ness. To insure this orderly employ- 
ment of towels, sheeting, napkins, and 
tablecloths there must be some system- 
atie arrangements, if the housekeeper 
wants her work to be as light as possible 
and the wheels of the household machin- 
ery to run smoothly. 

One clever housewife has managed 
this by dividing her shelves and mark- 
ing the spaces appropriately, as ‘‘Huck 
Towels,’’ ‘‘Hemstitched Towels,’’ ‘‘Dam- 
ask Towels for Blue Chamber,’’ ‘“Tow- 
els and Sheets for Back Room,’’ and 
‘Nursery Sheets and Towels.’’ Each 
week’s wear is tied with a separate 
eolored ribbon, and matching ribbons 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., are handy for 
reference. With the blue ribbon empty 


“ S soe linen, and fine manners 


there can be no question as to which 
color’s turn is next. 
This housekeeper also suggests divid- 


ing the towel shelf and marking the 
divisions with the days of the week. 
Thus use can be regular. To insure that 
with napkins always take out the fresh 
ones from the bottom of the pile, or else 
put the clean ones underneath as they 
come from the wash. Keep shelves and 
drawers as nearly free as possible from 
dust. A good way to do it is to curtain 
them with white oilcloth daintily scal- 
loped along the bottom and deep enough 


to reach from shelf to shelf. Tack the 
upper part to the shelf edge and along 
the bottom sew stout hooks eight or ten 
inches apart. Opposite every hook in 
the shelf above and below put in a tiny 
brass screw-eye. Hook down the cur- 
tains after the shelves are filled and 
hook them up out of the way in taking 
down or putting up linen. 

An ingenious way to light a dark linen- 
closet if there is no gas or but little out- 
side light is to have a clear glass lantern 
with wire guards outside the glass. 
Swing it by a light chain pulley some 
little way in front of the shelves. Thus 
a touch sends it up or down, throwing 
the light wherever it may be needed. 

A linen-closet always suggests the 
necessity of some faint, appropriate fra- 
grance. Rose-leaf sachets give the linen 
an exquisitely delicate odor. Gather 
freshly opened petals and dry them in 
the shade. When thoroughly dry, mix 
with them half their own bulk of dry 
lemon peel and calamus root, both 
grated. Strew the mixture thickly over 
sheets of wadding and tack the wadding 
between eithercheese cloth or China silk. 
Fasten the sachets to the closet walls or 
lay them along the shelves. Now and 
again give them an hour’s sunning. 
It freshens them wonderfully and 
brings out the odor anew. Lavender 
is the scent par excellence, and the 
fashion of our grandmothers’ days of 
lavender-scented sheets is coming back 
again. 








Notes on Ventilation 


Miss Alice Ravenhill, in a recent lec- 
ture, said it was essential to proper ven- 
tilation that the fresh air should enter 
the upper portion of the room where the 
heat gathered, as by this means it be- 
came warm before descending to the 
level of the persons standing or sitting 
in the room, thus making no perceptible 
draught. Colds, or what we generally 


eall colds, were most often caused 
by the person shutting himself up 
in a closed room and closing all venti- 
lating apertures. 

She advised people in every case to 
sleep with some method of ventilation in 
the bedroom. Personally, wherever she 
went, she always took with her, or had 
made, a board six inches in depth, and 
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the exact width of the window sash. 
This board she inserted edgeways be- 
tween the bottom sash, and thus her bed- 
room was ventilated by the current of 
air which gained entrance in the narrow 
slit provided at the top and bottom of 
the sash. If there was a strong wind, 
and the possibility of a draught, it was 
her custom to place a strip of cotton 
wool along the narrow opening provided, 
and this succeeded in converting the 
wind into small streams of air, which 
were imperceptible. 

Another means of ventilating their 
windows was to drill little holes through 
the sashes. If they were unable to do 
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that, some other course should be 
adopted. She wished that it was illegal 
to build a bedroom without a fireplace. 
Many houses were now being ventilated 
through grates placed in the outer walls 
provided with hoppers on the inner side. 
These grates should not be less than 
twelve inches by six inches. Some 
builders, she was sorry to say, were now 
putting in those so-called ventilators not 
larger than two inches by two and 
one-half inches. This was decidedly 


wrong, and was caleulated to lull the 
occupants into a false sense of security, 
thus doing considerably more harm than 


A Wonderful Clock 


Frank Bohacek has a wonderful clock, 
upon which he has been working silently 
and secretly for nineteen years. It has 
made him the hero and wizard of Chi- 
cago’s Bohemia. His name is spoken 
with fear and reverence by his neighbors 
who have been permitted to gaze upon 
the wonderful work which threatens to 
crowd the old Bohemian watchmaker and 
his wife out of their cunfortable home 
at 6504 Winchester Avenue, the place 
having become too small for them and 
the clock. 

For twenty years the clock has been 
the dream and one passion of the old 
man, and now that it is almost completed 
he is delighted. It is a giant among 
such curiosities, and was so large when 
the work on it was begun that Bohacek 
had to move into a two-story frame 
house, which he built purposely to 
accommodate the clock. It stands nine- 
teen feet high and is fifteen feet square 
at the base. 

The one part that remains to be added 
is an orchestra and a phonographic 
attachment, which will do the talking 
for the thirty automatons carved by the 
Bohemian wood-carvers, the only out- 
side assistance Bohacek called to aid 
him. The largest one is in the center, 


and on it are represented the sun, the 
moon, the earth, and the four seasons. 
The sun is successfully imitated by a 
large red electric globe, which is placed 
in the center of the dial. 

To the outside edge is added a world 
globe. A silver moon revolves about it 
monthly, and planet and satellite make 
the circle around the sun in 365 days. 
The world globe, or earth, revolves 
every twenty-four hours. 

Surrounding the huge dial the seasons 
are painted and through them the planet 
and satellite pass accurately. The 
second dial is of the ordinary clock. 
The third is a twenty-four-hour dial. 
The fourth is one having three hands, 
which mark respectively the day, the 
month, and the week of the year. In- 
side the clock are located the thirty fig- 
ures which pass every half hour before 
an opening above the dials. Here is 
represented every President from Wash- 
ington down to McKinley. The others 
are figures of Uncle Sam, Dewey, Frank- 
lin, Columbus, Columbia, and an Indian. 
The clock rivals the Strasburg wonder, 
and has thus far cost the maker four 
thousand dollars. It is operated by five 
sixty-pound weights and will run eight 
days without winding.—Chicago News. 





SOME NOTES ON BOOKS 


We have had so many evidences of the 
friendliness of THE House BEAUTIFUL 
readers that we call their attention to 
the books we publish, with a certain 
confidence in their interest. Our autumn 
list is just ready, and while it is not a 
very large one, its selection is, we be- 
lieve, not lacking in evidences of taste 
and judgment. In the spring we took a 
stand somewhat unusual among publish- 
ers. We determined at that time to 
accept no manuscripts which we had not 
read and which were not in themselves 
worthy of publication. We figured that 
the policy of accepting a manuscript by 
a well-known author and relying on the 
author’s name for a sale, was a bad one. 
We published our spring books because 
we thought they were good and thought 
that others would like them. How our 
policy has worked is shown by the fol- 
lowing: 

‘‘Graustark: the Story of a Love Be- 
hind a Throne,’”’ the first book of an 
unknown author, is now the fourth best 
selling book in the United States; over 
sixty thousand copies have already been 
sold; itis the best selling book in Can- 
ada; a large edition has been placed in 
England, the dramatic rights have been 
sold to Miss Mary Mannering, who will 
produce the play during the coming sea- 
son. 

‘‘By the Waters of Babylon,’’ by Mrs. 
Reginald de Koven, is now in its third 
edition, and is frequently mentioned in 
the trade reports among the best selling 
books. 

‘*The Inn of the Silver Moon’’ is one 
of the best selling books in New York. 
It has never had an unfavorable press 
review, and itis especially reeommended 
in the lists of best books in the New York 
Times Saturday Review and Life. 

‘‘The Love of an Uncrowned Queen’’ 
is now in its fourth edition, and librari- 
ans of public libraries in all the large 
cities report that it is one of the books 
for which there is the most demand. It 
is one of the most popular books ever 
listed by the Book Lovers’ Library. 


‘*Kzra Caine,’’ and ‘‘Euphrosyne and 
Her Golden Book,’’ are just out and 
have not had time to become widely 
known. As we told you in the begin- 
ning, we did not expect that they would 
be popular, but we published them 
because it would have been a crime to 
refuse them. 

Our publications for the autumn were 
chosen after much consideration and are 
the result of a very severe reading pro- 
cess. We believe they will meet with 
as general approval as the spring books. 

“‘Graustark,’’ it is needless to say, 
appears first on the fall list. We estimate 
that over two hundred thousand copies 
will be sold within the next six or eight 
months. Every one is going to read it; 
first, because it is a thrilling, splendid 
story, and secondly, because not to know 
it will argue a neglect of current litera- 
ture one would seek to avoid. 

Beside ‘‘Graustark’’ we shall issue 
the following: 

“The Christmas Garland: A Miscel- 
lany of Verses, Stories, and Essays,’’ by 
well-known authors. [Illustrated in 
colors. Two editions. Limited edition 
de luxe, bound in white padded silk, 
gilt edges, in a box, $3.50 net. Popular 
edition, bound in white vellum cloth, 
gilt top, in a box, $2.00. A modern 
revival of the ‘‘Gift Book’’ so popular 
in this country fifty years or more ago. 
It is believed the public will welcome a 
collection of verses and stories by the 
best known writers, selected with judg- 
ment, and printed and bound with taste. 

The authors include Octave Thanet, 
Maurice Thompson (author of ‘‘Alice of 
Old Vincennes’’), Maria Louise Pool, 
George Ade, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Clyde Fitch, John Burroughs, I. Zang- 
will, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Edmund Gosse, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and many others. The 
illustrations are all in color and cover a 
wide variety of popular subjects. The 
book is admirably adapted to the holiday 
season, beautifully printed, bound, and 
boxed. 
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‘‘Animals,’’ by Wallace Rice 
trated in color. 


breezy way. 
vivid to the imagination. One 
chief features of the book is the s} 
collection of animal portraits. 


illustrations are included in the ‘ 


by an arrangement with the 


Study Company, which furnished 


illustrations for ‘‘Bird Neighbor: 

“The Golfer’s Rubéiyat,’’ 
W. Boynton. With decorative b: 
16mo, $1.00. A very amusing 
volume of quatrains in Omar’s 
embellished with borders, showi 
Oriental popularity of golf and 
companying pleasures. 

‘“‘One Forty-two: The Reform: 
senger Boy,’’ by Henry M. Hyde 
illustrated. Uniform in size an 
with ‘‘Checkers.’’ 16mo, cloth, $1 
collection of stories of a reform 
senger boy, told with much humor 
properly belong in the same cla 
*‘Artie,’’ ‘‘Checkers,’’ 
and the other ‘‘slang classics’’ pul 
by Herbert S. Stone & Company 
Art 
cism,’’ by Ida M. Street, sor 
western collegiate alumni fellow 
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believes form the basis of all 
criticism, and following each 
is a series of extended extract 
Ruskin’s works, in which he di 
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illustrate and verify the author’s expo- 
sition of the subject. These extracts, 
together with the additional references 
to Ruskin’s various writings, furnish 
the student with ample material for an 
extended study of the great critic’s 
philosophy of art. The main purpose 
of the book, however, is general culture 
rather than technical instruction. Its 
aim is to aid the general student in 
forming a standard by which to judge 
all works of art, and not simply to dis- 
cuss technical points in the criticism of 
pictures. 

“The Last of the Knickerbockers,’’ a 
comedy romance, by Herman K. Vielé, 
(author of ‘“‘The Inn of the Silver 
Moon’’). 12mo, cloth, $1.50. Mr. Vielé 
has followed up the success of the fan- 
tastie little tale, which was so popular 
last season, with a ‘“‘comedy romance,”’’ 
which promises to add very substantially 
to his reputation. In the first place, he 
handles the English language like a 
literary artist; his style is continuously 
charming. In addition to this, he tells 
a story of a young girl—the last 
of a Knickerbocker family—pretty, 
modern, up-to-date, yet showing con- 
stantly the influence of her family tradi- 
tions. She meets, in a sufficiently un- 
conventional way, a young man from the 
West, and their love story is the story of 
the book. Mr. Vielé’s situations are 
fantastic and delightful, and he gives to 
New York all the picturesqueness of the 
New Amsterdam it once was. The book 
is certain to be very successful. 

‘‘Aubrey Beardsley’s Drawings to 
Illustrate the Works of Edgar Allan 
Poe.’”’ Beautifully printed on Japan 
paper. Ina portfolio quarto, $5.00 net. 
Edition limited to two hundred and fifty 
sets. 

‘‘The Book of a Hundred Houses,”’’ 
being a collection of pictures and sug- 
gestions intended to help all persons 
who have homes. Quarto, cloth, $1.50. 
A companion volume to ‘Successful 
Houses,’’ made up largely of articles 
and pictures reprinted from early and 
out-of-print issues of THE House BEavtI- 
FUL. 














The editor of this department will be glad to describe 
in detail the decoration of a single room, or to give gen- 
eral suggestions for several rooms, in reply to each letter. 
But it is necessary to charge a small fee for detailed plans 
for an entire floor or for the house asa whole. Whenever 
the address is given and stamps are inclosed, replies will 
be sent by mail within three weeks. 








Paper for Dining-Room 


Kindly give me suggestions by mail regarding 
paper for my dining-room. It is 12 by 15, ceil- 
ing eleven feet high; is situated in the south- 
west corner of the house; has one window in 
south end and two on west side; there is no 
shade, consequently room is very light. There 
are four doors opening into it, one from hall, 
one from basement, and one from kitchen. 
Three of these doors are side by side in north 
end of room. The woodwork is varnished chest- 
nut, and sideboard is oak. The carpet is green 
and yellow. None of our other rooms are 
papered as yet. The numerous doors make the 
woodwork a prominent feature, as is also the 
brightness of the room. 

The floor is hard pine. Would you advise a 
rug instead of carpet, and if so, what color 
scheme would you advise? Do you think a 
plate-rack would add to the appearance of the 
room, and what should be its style and where 
placed? All furniture in room is oak. 

FP. A. ©. 


For your dining-room, which has so much 
sunshine, either red or green would be excel- 
lent. Yellow should be avoided as that color 
heightens the effect of sunlight. Red on the 
other hand, absorbs the sun’s rays and will 
darken a room more than any other color. 
Green has a tendency to tone down the light, and 
as you have a carpet in which green predomi- 
nates this shade is advised for the side walls. 
The green selected should be strong, in order to 
meet the woodwork, which is comparatively 
dark. 

As the floor is hard pine, we would earnestly 
recommend a rug instead of the carpet. With 
green wall-paper a rug in which green and 
other dull tones were blended would be har- 
monious. A plate-rack of good design filled with 
decorative plates would add to the room. From 
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the plan of the doors and windows we imagine 
that it would look well on the east wall, but if 
there is sufficient space between the windows on 
the west wall it would be more effective there. 
Should you use a plate-rail, it should be like the 
woodwork of the room; if simply a plate-rack, it 
should be of oak, like the furniture. 


Harmony in a Parlor 


Our parlors are large and high, opening into 
each other by Grecian columns, woodwork 
enameled in white and gold. Each room has a 
simple low mantel of black mottled (slightly) 
marble. One has two north windows, the other 
a north and an east. Furniture is to be mahog- 
any. What paper, as to color and kind, do you 
suggest? What drapery, if any, for the man- 
tels? What style of furniture? 

The hall is a long dark one with hardwood 
floor of stained oak, oriental rugs. What color 
and kind of paper, also what device in sofa or 
seat or ornament would relieve this hall of its 
air of stiffness and give a ‘‘home-like’’ touch? 

Dining-room woodwork in the old-fashioned 
“ingrain’”’ light oak effect of twenty years ago. 
It has a north and a south exposure. What 
paper here, and what furniture, besides mahog- 
any? 

What paper can be used in north bed-chamber 
with a suite of light oak? In a south and west 
bedchamber with a suite of walnut? What will 
redeem the wood mantels of these bedrooms? 
Please advise as to woodworks and floors, and 
curtains for these last two. 

If hardwood floors are not desired in the 
parlors, what do you advise? Because of soft- 
coal dust, delicate colors, at least colors easily 
soiled, are forbidden. J. W. 8. 


It will be impossible to obtain a harmonious 
effect with white-and-gold woodwork and man- 
tels of mottled black marble, no matter how 
attractive the furniture and wall-papers. Either 
woodwork or mantel must undergo a radical 


change. We earnestly advocate removing both 
mantels and substituting ones of wood, the 
designs to be in accordance with the woodwork 
of the rooms. If this is too expensive the man- 
tels could be painted ivory white. We have 
seen several marble mantels thus treated, 
although we do not entirely like anything so 
artificial as painted marble. We deplore the 
use of gold in the woodwork, and think that you 
will be rewarded for the expense and trouble of 
removing it by the gain in the beauty of the 
room. In a Louis XV. drawing-room, white and 
gold is appropriate, but not in the usual parlor. 

Granting that the mantels have been removed 
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or painted white, and that the gold has been 
eliminated from the woodwork, you now have an 
excellent foundation. We like your choice of 
mahogany for the furniture. Colonial shapes 
should be selected, which will be admirable with 
the woodwork. Inasmuch as the exposure of 
| the room is north, and the other northeast, yel- 

702 Marthall Field i CHICAGO 8%) low paper is advised for both rooms. There 
oe Building af YS se [ILLINOIS | should be no portitre at the opening between 
: ; ? the rooms, nor should the mantel be draped in 
Glonial China Pewter, Brat? any way. A colonial stripe would loox exceed- 
Copper, Old books : t) ingly well on the walls. We note that the 


rooms are high, but the proportions are so good 
Hitfiorical Blue meates that the stripe will not be out of place. The 


Catalogue by mail paper should meet a wide molding of white 
placed at the cornice-line. The ceilings should 
VIRGINIA H ROBIE be a paler yellow. 

The dark hall would be attractive hung in a 
plain saffron burlap, or if burlap is more expen- 
EDITH W. SHERIDAN sive than your plan calls for, a deep saffron cal- 
a cimine would be very effective. This will not 
906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. | give your house a too yellow appearance, but on 
CHICAG the contrary will lead up to the paler shades of 
the parlors, and make the hall much more home- 
Furniture and Fabrics like. An old-fashioned settle will give, we 

Painting and Papering think, the touch you desire. 
Interior Woodwork In the dining-room with the light oak wood- 
Pottery and Metal Work work a gobelin blue color scheme is suggested. 
Seamer If part of your dining-room furniture is mahog- 
any, the rest should be of that wood. Old rose 
and ivory white would be suitable in the north 
chamber. Some of the new papers combine 
: these colors in a very agreeable way, and there 
are hosts of cretonnes and pretty cotton stuffs 
ABNAKEE RUGS that carry out the same scheme. In the south- 
west bedroom walls of soft green, with the ceil- 
; A Complete Manu In- | ing papered in blue bachelor’s buttons would be 
Price structions in the met} a quaint and unusual, the curtains repeating the 
Dye Formulas used the blue. We know of nothing that will redeem the 
60 iudustry that produc the | mantels. Draping them would only heighten 
Cents hand-made ABNAKEE RUvGs, their ugliness. Perhaps later they can be re- 
: Tt ie timetul alfke { t moved and simple designs be substituted. We 
in housewives or for women wl could advise you more definitely if we knew 
Stamps wish to learn a new. table | what the present woodwork in the rooms is. 
handicraft. Painting the woodwork and floors a dark green 
would be a simple way of treating them and in 


- harmony with the proposed color schemes. 
H. R. ALBEE Our preference would be for a hardwood floor 
PEQUAKET NEW HAMPSHIRE in the parlor, stained mahogany. The wood- 


work, paper, and furniture would have a much 
richer effect than were a carpet used. But if 


— ee hardwood floors are not desired a carpet would 
R. R,. J A RV | E appear to be the only alternative. 


« Color Schemes 
Candlesticks We already possess a few articles of furni- 
ture, and are buying others gradually. We 
IN BRASS and COPPER shall soon furnish a home, and I should be 
grateful for your advice concerning color 
schemes. 

Our dining-room furniture is Flemish oak 
LIKE CUT.. KY () (black), the chairs having dark red leather seats. 
Exrressage 50c extra What would you suggest for woodwork in this 
room, floor, mantel, wall, and ceiling coloring, 
and curtains? I greatly desire to have the room 
08 W. Congress Si reet, bright and cheerful. , 
For a living-room we have at present a Khiva, 
CHICAGO rich old rose predominating, a modern mahog- 





Simple work as well as elaborate. 
Estimates and designs furnis 
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‘**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" is full of valuable suggestions on the decoration of the home. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








any inlaid table and chair, and Morris chair and 
Davenport in mahogany. Will you advise con- 
cerning the color of walls, ceiling, hangings, 
and, to conform with your suggestion, an appro- 
priate covering for the Davenport, as well as 
cushions for the Morris chair. 

The furniture for our bedroom consists of a 
beautiful mahogany bed, dressing-case, and 
chiffonier. What would be a dainty color 
scheme? We wish td furnish another bedroom 
prettily, but inexpensively. What would you 
suggest? 

We have two old-fashioned black walnut 
chairs upholstered in rose red. The chairs are 
not of good design, being heavily ornamented, 
but must be used. Where? 

We have no hall furniture purchased. Will 
you suggest wood finish, wall coloring, and one 
or two single pieces for a small hall? 

Our living-room may embrace the library 
space. I am sorry not to submit definite plans 
to you, but our home is not built yet, and until 
it is, we shall occupy a new city apartment, 
where we shall have some license in determining 
color arrangements. The furniture, however, 
will be bought with reference to our desires for 
our home, and so, in advance, we are trying to 
think up suggestive plans. We shall furnish 
modestly, but our pieces can be very nice, and 
we do want our house to have an air of good 
taste and simple beauty. 

Much yellow does not please me, but red, 
green, dark old rose, pink, and blues are all 
able to make me happy. B. S. 


In your dining-room, furnished in Flemish 
oak, the woodwork should be Flemish also. 
Indian red would be effective on the side wails 
with a light tan mixed with the rough plaster of 
the ceiling. Curtains of cream-colored net, with- 
out additional draperies, are advised for all of the 
windows. A plate-rail filled with pewter would 
be extremely decorative against the red wall, and 
would add much to the attractiveness of the 
room. 

In the living-room either the rich old rose of 
the Khiva or a silvery green would look well on 
the walls. A Chiswick paper combining these 
two colors would also be appropriate. With the 
latter scheme a green corduroy would be best 
for the Davenport, with cushions of English ere- 
tonne for the Morris chair in shades of the 
paper. 

One bedroom would be dainty in pink and 
ivory, with white painted furniture, and the other 
a ‘‘dye-pot’’ blue, with mahogany furniture; or 
if less expensive furniture is desired here, good 
shapes Stained green would be effective and 
unusual with the blue. 

In treating a hall, so much depends on its 
position in regard to the other rooms that it is 
hard to give advice off-hand. Green burlap 
with mahogany furniture is appropriate in many 
houses, and burlap in a strong tone with good 
shapes in Flemish oak is usually a safe combi- 
nation. But as your house is not yet built, we 
would advise that the character and general 
plan of the house, especially the woodwork, be 
decided before much attention is given to the 
furniture. 


IDA J. BURGESS 
847-849 Marshall Field Building, Chicago 


Some special Furniture for Summer Homes 


MURAL DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS ror raze HOUSE 


Papers and Fabrics for Walls 


Furniture, Rugs, Specially Designed Leather Por- 
tieres, Screens and Pillows, English Chintzes 
and Muslins for Country Houses, Korean 
Pottery, Copper Lamps and Shades. 


Estimates Made on Application 








ALICE E. NEALE 


IIOI-1102-1103-1104 Venetian Bldg. 
34 WasnincTon Strat 
CHICAGO 


AND 


22 Tuirty-Txirp Street West 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


Interiors Designed, Decorated 
and Furnished. 


A Specialty made or 
Country Houses. 


SPECIAL STUFFS 


Selections made for all Interior 
Work. 


Rugs, Porcelain and Antique Silver. 











** SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" gives the best advice on interior decoration. 
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Purchases made for out-of- 


town buyers 
Household Furnishings in all Departments: 
FURNITURE, WALL-PAPERS, 
TEXTILES, RUGS AND 
POTTERY 
Samples and Photographs by ma 


MRS. T. §. ROBIE 
702 Marshall Field Building, CHI 
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his new List OF BOOKS will 
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names are known to him early in Oct 


for mailing to all 


Each year sees a few exquisite add 
“The Mosher Books” 
no exception to the rule. 


ind the present 
It is byt 
and not from quantity that these pul 


stand at the head of American bo 


THOMAS B. MOSH 


PORTLAND, MAINI 











AN UNUSUAL OFFER 
3 Beautiful, Healthy 


HOUSE PALMS 


With instructions as to care of them 
three hardy Palms shown here are 
of scores in our greenhouses, the | 


the West. 





KENTIA, shown to the left; LATANIA, shown 
in center; ARECA, shown to right 
Sent on receipt of price anywhe 
U.S. in pots carefully packed. H 
each above pots,14 to16inches. W 
you that they will give absolute sat 


1 the 
ht of 
sure 
ction 


THE GEO. WITTBOLD CO. 
1657-59 Buckingham Place, CHICAGO. 
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Must the ugly chairs of black walnut uphol- 
stered in red be retained at any cost? We cannot 
advise you where to place them, for we would 
honestly say to discard them altogether. Better 
no chairs at all than those that are a constant 
annoyance. 

We have not suggested yellow in any of the 
rooms, as we note your dislike for it. Color 
plays an important part in our happiness—per- 
haps more so than most of us realize. If one 
color gives pleasure while another gives offense, 
the latter should be carefully avoided. The 
color question is not given half enough atten- 
tion, and we are glad to find one who has just 
decided ideas on the subject. 


Hand-Weaving 


I write to ask if you can give me any informa- 
tion, either directly or through your readers, on 
the subject of hand-weaving. I have brought 
from Sweden a hand-loom, and learned to weave 
when in that country, both the plain domestic 
weaving as well as the beautiful art-weaving 
that is being revived there. I am much inter- 
ested in all such work, and having read in your 
February number an article on ‘‘Textile Ma- 
terial,’’ thought you might possibly give me the 
information I seek, namely: How and where to 
procure the materials necessary for my weaving? 
Cotton yarn as well as woolen, and silk and 
linen, and would it be possible to get the ma- 
terial undyed and use my own dyes, and if there 
is such a thing in this country as hand-spun 
yarn? All this is an undiscovered country to 
me as yet, and I am at a loss to know where to 
begin, and ean think of no better beginning 
than your delightful magazine. I am afraid it 
will be difficult to get in this country the rich 
old colors that I used in my Swedish work. If 
you can give me any information, I shall be 
greatly obliged. E. B. N. 


Miss Hill, of Hull House, Chicago, is an 
authority on weaving and the hand-loom. We 
would suggest that you write to her in regard 
to your work. Mrs. Watson, of the Chicago Arts 
and Crafts Society, has experimented most suc- 
cessfully with hand dyes. She may be addressed 
in eare of the Society, Woman’s Temple, 
La Salle Street, Chicago. The article in THE 
Hovust BEAUTIFUL on ‘‘Abnikee Rugs’’ may 
give you some suggestions. 


Framing Photographs 


I have some photographs and half-tones that 
I wish to hangin a bedroom. The furniture is 
eurly maple; the walls old pink; the woodwork 
ivory white. Will you kindly advise me with 
regard to frames which would harmonize with 
the above-mentioned surroundings? M. C. 8. 


Photographs and half-tones should be framed 
in dark wood. On the other hand, old-rose walls 
and ivory paint demand delicate frames in light 
wood or in gold. Our advice would be not to 
place the black-and-whites in the pink room, 
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now to treat each of the principal rooms in the house. 
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but hang elsewhere; or better still, keep in con- 
venient portfolios. If, however, the hanging of 
them in the bedroom is much desired, we feel 
that the pictures should be sacrificed to the set- 
ting rather than the setting to the pictures, and 
that white frames should be used. 


Furnishing a Parlor 

Will you kindly give me advice in regard to 
decorating, and some of the furnishings of a 
parlor 15 by 16 feet, 9 feet 4 inches high. 

The furniture is mahogany, except one table 
which is a hardwood similar to walnut. The 
covering of the furniture is dark red, brown, and 
dark green damask. Had thought of papering 
in dark green, plain walls and figured ceiling. 
Would shade like inclosed sample be good to 
have woodwork enameled in ivory white? 
Would it be a good plan to put a narrow, curved 
molding at the joint of the wall and ceiling and 
place the picture molding directly below that? 
If not, what should be done? 

In the archway leading to next room is a 
narrow grille of wood like table. Should that be 
stained mahogany? 

Wish to have a new floor. Would any kind 
of hardwood stained mahogany be suitable? 

Have a brass flower stand; intend to buy a 
jardiniére for it. What style would you advise? 

E. P. 


The sample of green which you sent to us 
will go well with white woodwork With walls 
nine feet four inches in height we would sug- 
gest a plain rather than a figured ceiling, and a 
wide, flat molding rather than a curved one. 
With mahogany furniture a floor of any hard- 
wood stained mahogany would be appropriate. 
The choice of a jardinitre is a wise one. A 
piece of old brass or a bit of green or yellow 
pottery, or even a jar of strong blve would be 
effective with deep green walls. The brass 
stand or pedestal we cannot indorse, and feel 
that you will help the appearance of the room 
amazingly by discarding it. 


A Small Den 


Will you kindly give me some suggestions as 
furnishing a room to be used as 1 small den 








JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES 


pupersed direct from Japan by Henry Arden, 
38 West 22d Street, New York. broideries, Silk, 
Silk Crépes in colors, Wall Papers, Grass Cloths, inese 
Grass Linen, Gold Paper and Pongees, Japan, English, Holland 
and German Pottery, Danish Glassware, Wood Paper and 
Cocoa Bark in Sheets. 





FOR SALE 


Entire private collection of Staffordshire 
China, about 500 pieces. Many rare historical 
views. 

WILLIAM P. KENNY, 
328 Hanover Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





MRS. ADELE MUELLER-CRAIG 


WILL OPEN OR CLOSE TOWN OR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, REARRANGE AND BUY FURNI- 
TURE, AND DECORATE. PURCHASES MADE. 

391 EAST FIFTY-FIFTH STREET,... CHICAGO 


REFERENCES UPON APPLICATION 
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OIL--SMELTER--MINES. 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 


Bankers, Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 


Members of N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange and 
Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 


DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY. 


Booklets giving our successful plan of realizing the 
large profits of legitimate mining, oil and smelter in- 
vestments, subscription blanks, full particulars, etc., 
sent free to any interested, on soptication. 

BRANCHES—Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Oleve- 
land, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Hartford and New Haven, 

nn., Prescott, 2.5 Angeles, Cal.; St. John, 
N. B.; Montreal, Toronto; and London, Eng. 
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CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 
The Original and Standard. 
The best architects in the country 
have used them for over twenty 
years. For depth of color, soft- 
ness, wearing qualities, and 
wood-preservation, theimitations 
—after the manner of imitations 
—areallinferior. :: :: 3: :: 


Stained Wood Samples and Color-Studies sent 
on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT 
70 Kilby Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 








‘**“SUCCESSFUL HOUSES"’ recommends inexpensive things that are good. 
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AT THE SIGN 


OF THE 
COPPER KETTLE 
You can buy old pewter, bra/s. 

copper, and china, as well as 
Jome Fine pieces of rare old 
furniture. Catalogues a 
price-lifis will be /ent upor 
reque/t. 

MRS. ADA M.ROBERTS 
2455 MICHIGAN AVENUE 

CHICAGO 




















The improved Shingle Stain and preservative 
imparts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores of the wood 
and retarding decay. 

Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
is easily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
nosey is saved by its use 

| information and finished samples of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
New YorK, 252 Pear! St. CuicaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave CINCINNATI. 304 Main St, 
PHILADELPHIA, % & 28N. Fourth St. Sr. Louis, 112 8. F 
BALTIMORE, 23 E. Lombard St SAN FRANCISCO 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








or sitting-room? The room is 11 by 11% feet 
and contains one window, which faces west. 
The room contains two closets. The walls are 
tinted a deep yellow and the woodwork is white 
pine, which does not go well with the walls, but 
which I cannot have changed at present. The 
furniture I have for it consists of one oak table, 
a lamp, and two oak chairs. The floor is 
stained alight brown. At the window I have 
white ruffled curtains with a border of yellow 
flowers and leaves. D. E. M. 


If your walls and woodwork are not in har- 
mony, and the latter cannot be changed, the 
simplest thing to do would be to repaint the 
walls atonee. Either green or blue combines 
well with white pine; red should be avoided. 

In a room so small there is not space for many 
pieces of furniture. Shallow book-shelves might 
be placed between the windows, and they would 
add much to the livable qualities of the room. 
You do not state what the oak furniture is— 
whether light, or dark, or stained oak. Flemish 
or weathered oak would look exceedingly 
well in such a room as yours—which is half den, 
half sitting-room. With green walls the cur- 
tains now at the windows might be retained. 


Chairs and Table for Dining-Room 

In choosing chairs and table for dining-room, 
would you advise the severely plain rush bottom 
chairs of the ‘‘New Furniture’ in dark or 
weathered oak, or the traditional mahogany. 
A fair price would be paid but the main con- 
sideration would be the question of lasting and 
pleasing as long as they last. H. M. S. 


Whether you use mahogany or weathered oak 
furniture in your dining-room depends entirely 
upon the character of your room. With a colo- 
nial setting the oak should be avoided, and with 
Flemish or old English surroundings the mahog- 
any is decidedly out of place. In a nondescript 
room, where no particular style is followed, 
weathered oak tables and chairs could be used, 
but the sideboard should be of the same wood. 
It is rather a dresser in weathered oak—not a 
sideboard—and is high and narrow. Both oak 
and mahogany are lasting, and when in harmony 
with its setting, furniture in either wood could 
hardly weary one. 

The furniture of Gustave Stickley, a member 


| of the United Crafts, is exceedingly good. 





THE HOUSE ‘BEAUTIFUL 





‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Two dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States and Canada; to foreign coun- 
fotos comprised in the Postal Union, $2.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter, or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News Company 
and its branches. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

Contributions of manuscript and pictures cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by postage. 


Herbert 8. Stone & Co., Eldridge Court, Chicago. 








**SUCCESSFUL HOUSES" gives the best advise on interior decoration. 
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VILLA CAPRAROLA 





